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PLAN OF STUDY ON MUSICAL HISTORY 


OUTLINES, QUESTIONS, ANSWERS, 
AND PROGRAMS 


By MRSS avWveaA RD 
Prices: 
Books, /5c To $1.50 EACH AND POSTAGE 


OUTLINES AND QUESTION Books, 50c EACH AND POSTAGE 


Any of these books sent for examination if accompanied by the price, 
‘ which will be réfunded’'if the books do not meet your need, and they 
are returned in perfect condition, and postage paid. 


To receive credit, if books are returned, they must be kept flat. 

Books sent for examination, retained over 30 days, are not returnable. 

Do not enclose writing, but put your name on the corner for identifica- 
tion. Wrap with strong paper and string, and place cardboard in the 


package, to keep the books from being bent. 


Check, Post Office Order, or Draft should accompany an order. Do 
not send 2c stamps. 


Books sent by mail at the purchaser’s risk. Registered upon request. 


Not responsible for books lost in transit. 
Address: 


Mrs. F. S. WARDWELL 


HIGHLAND TERRACE 
STAMFORD, CONN. 
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ON MUSICAL HISTORY 
With Musical Programs 
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POmRmeinuboa, oOCHOOLS, TEACHERS, AND:-STUDENTS 


Mrs. Frederick Schuyler Wardwell 
Highland Terrace, Stamford, Conn. 


Charter Member 
National 
Federation 
Music Clubs. 
The second 
Chairman 
of Music of the 
General 
Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 
Honorary 
President and 
Founder of the 
Schubert Club, 
Ines 
Stamford, Conn. 
Graduate of the 
Chicago Musical 
College ; 
Teacher’s Certifi- 
cate in piano from 
Petersilea Acad- 
Suidily', Gs) (@) Sm atom ale 


Teacher of Sing- 
MUS: sO PT at) oO 
Soloist ; Choir and 
Chorus Director ; 
all of which aids 
in the selection of 
music, and plan- 
ning of club pro- 
grams. 

Litiic.h i dais Ont 
(1924-'25.) =*Club 
Page, Musical 
Observer. 
Oricindatorsand 
nO tal /e\yelair S 
Chairman, of the 
Pilate Oo UU: 
Department of 
the National Fed- 
eration of Music 
Clubs for which 
Many ole these 
books were pre- 
pared. 


The books are used by both music and literary clubs. 


First books of the series published 1898 


LIST OF BOOKS READY AND IN PREPARATION 
1925 


I. GENERAL VIEW oF Music—Topics: Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Orchestra, Harmony, Musical Form, Women in Music, 
Oratorio and Opera. Fifth edition to be ready 1926.... 

GENERAL VIEW oF Music—Outline, Musical Programs, and 
Bibliography—(A few of the first edition on hand)..... $550) 


II. Torics on History or Music—With Musical Programs.. .50 


III. NATIONALITIES IN Music—lItaly, France, England— 
Second Edition to be published. 
NATIONALITIES IN Music—Outline and lists of music.... .50 
CoMBINATION OUTLINE—History, Music, Literature, and 
Art of Italy—With Reading List. Prepared for Literary 
Clubs © . ae) yee des esas ed nvenn ede et ee 29 


IV. German Musitc—Book 1—To Schubert—Including Bach, 
Handel, Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Spohr, 


Weber, and Moscheles .......... 05) 3. 72 
GERMAN Music—Book 1—To Schubert—Outline and Musi- 
cal. Programs ....°)...c...0). i 9 4s8/ 0) 50 


V. German Music—Book II—From Schubert to 1915—In- 
cluding Loewe, Schubert, Schumann, Franz, Mendelssohn, 
Liszt, Wagner, and his Music Dramas, Brahms, and 


Strauss . oc. en ce ened a ek bela ce es eee 5 
GERMAN Music—Book JII—From Schubert to 1915— 
Outline and Musical Programs...) 332 50 


VI. Russtan Music—Third edition to be published........... 


Russtan Musitc—Outline and Musical Programs— 
Second ‘edition on hand ....:.2.,..25 3.) = 50 


VII. AmertcAN Music—AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES AND 
Lists orf Mustc—Third edition, with portraits, 120 com- 
posers, and 186 pages. Contains lists of piano, organ, 
vocal music, and choruses. Outline for club study, includ- 
ing Indian and Negro Music, Women Composers, and 
list of American Operas. The latest book for the price.. 1.50 

AMERICAN Mustc—CGloth= Cover 23)... 2... 2.50 


VIII. American Music—Colonial Period, Indian and Negro 
Music—Second FEdition—To be published.............. 


IX. BorpEr Countries—To: be: published... 2722 eae 
BorpER CouNTRIES—Outline and Musical Programs—With 
Germany as the Center. Including Switzerland, The 
Netherlands, Scandinavia, Finland, Poland, Bohemia, and 
Hungary. <(iIn Manuscript) .c >.) 9202 1.65 


X. SEVENTEEN ProcrAMS oF MoperN Music—Four French, 
Four German, Five Scandinavian, and Four Russian. 
Topic: for- paper on éach program’ (2 992. 50 


b 


XI. SrupiEs oF THE OPERA. 


a OuTLINE oF MopERN OperA—With review of Early. 


History of Opera—Topics for discussion and pro- 
grams suggested, including Gluck, Wagner, late 
weenie ltaliane and =Mrench Opetas.) 9.96 2 + 


b OperA OuTLINE—With individual operas selected for 
presentation with reading of the libretto, tableaux, 
Peis (Camel 1 ViAnUSCEIDE,) maton ore eet ers tos 


c SINGLE OPERAS arranged for presentation, with reading 
of the libretto, tableaux, pantomime, and music: 
Ae OLRM Ne Ole cate ics 2,2 oh ale pase 8 ole ace Sark 
CL, {ul cya eavala (2S BW Sim Eg Reno Rar Re Are te an, ee 
RE A Wy Sema Ate th ste ate, eign Yuet NeyGhed ists asa 

(Other operas to follow) 


d A Stupy or MoperN FRENCH OperA—Gounod to 1925— 
Includes 13 operas: La Juive, Faust, Carmen, Héro- 
diade, Thais, and Pelleas and Melisande, beside others. 
Contains sketches of the composers, librettists, and 
author, if based on a novel, including Goethe, Maeter- 
linck, and Anatole France. Suggestions of musical 
selections are given, prices of scores, librettos and 
music for instruments; bibliography of books on the 
subject; 13 portraits of composers of the operas, 
PinemlivemoperatiG SCENES .4. 0.205. b Hele OMev ee dee oe 


This is the most interesting study on this lst. 
(A Study of Modern Italian Opera to follow.) 
e Any one of the operas in the Modern French Opera 
Book will be especially suitable to use for special 
or guest programs. 


XII. A Stupy or THE LITERARY WorKS OF THE GREAT TONE 
Porets—Mozart’s and Weber’s Letters; Schumann’s 
“Music and Musicians’, etc. For advanced students. 
Analysis of the books, with topics and pages indicated 
m@eremuercrences tay, be found ...........a<4..0.<...++- 


XIII. List or SusyEcts ror Music CLusp ProGRAMS AND LIsT 
or NAMES FoR CLuss—Practically an Outline of Musical 
eat arm oe lg aad ely ews Uwe La owe he 


XIV. Fork Music (Europe) with a chapter on the scales of the 
different nations ; construction and harmony ; 13 countries. 
Bibliography. 120 pages. (No better study for American- 
ization work can be done than by gaining a knowledge 
Bemcmhomes OL thes lOreigners) ... .45.< 26 keds anes oes hoe 

PeMeee eisTG PROGRAMS = sc) 0) ek cde dea cag fee eee 


XV. CorRELATION—MUSICIANS, Ports AND ARTISTS 
a Bach, Milton, and Michel Angelo—MS............... 
b Brahms, Browning, and da Vinci—MS..........:..... 
(Others to follow) 


(© 


50 


50 
50 


1.50 


13 


ZS 


XVI. MrsceLtLANEous ProcramMs 1n.MS. If already prepared.... .50 
OUTLINES FOR THE YEAR and SPECIAL PRroGRAMS prepared 

if considerable time is given, at a moderate fee, accord- 

ing to the length, and research necessary. 


XVII.. DEVELOPMENT oF Music IN AMERICA—Ways in which 
State Organizations, Women’s Clubs, and Music Clubs 
may help; How a Music Department may be formed in 
a Woman's Glub; Suggestions tor-Clubs) yee £25 


ENTIRE SET oF Books, in print, aT A Discount if all are purchased 
at one time. 


Eacu Critus MeEmMBER SHOULD Own HER Own Book For HOME 
STUDY. 


PostaGE, about 5c for each book, should be added to these prices. 
List revised September, 1925. Prices net to all. 


ENDORSEMENTS 


The Plan of Study is endorsed by many prominent musicians, among 
them—Walter’ Datnrosch, Leo R. Lewis ‘of .Tuits College, Thomas 
Whitney Surette, Frances Barlow Smith, Fanny Morris Smith, Mrs. 
Edward MacDowell and Mrs. Theodore Thomas. 


Favorable comments have been given by the editors of The Etude, 
The Musician, Musical America and The Musical Observer. 


Many Clubs have studied them successfully for a number of years. 
About 36,000 have been used in the last few years. 


Unsolicited endorsements have recently been received from State 
Library Commissions, Libraries, Schools of Music, Normal. and High 
Schools, Colleges, Convents, Music Teachers, Musical Clubs, Music 
Departments of Women’s Clubs, Presidents of State Music Feder- 
ations, Chairmen of Music, State Federations of Women’s Clubs, and 
individuals. 


PROMINENT MUSICIANS 


Frederick A. Stock, Conductor Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
when the “Plan of Study on Musical History” was mentioned 
to him said, “Plan of Study on Musical History—that is what 
will make America musical.” 


Daniel Gregory Mason, Assistant Professor of Music, Columbia 
University, New York City—‘I think the new ‘Autobiographical 
Sketches of American Composers’ should be of great service to 
any person or club desirous of becoming acquainted with the 
native American music. The method of arrangement is conve- 
nient, and the editing so thoroughly done that I know of no book 
which brings so much material of just this kind together.” 

Mass., Dedham, Henry Gideon, Lecturer on Folk Music—‘‘The 
soundness and comprehensiveness of your book on ‘Folk Music’ 
impressed me most favorably. I hope it will have successors.” 


Music Club, Neb., Falls City, 1924—‘‘Permit me to congratulate 
you on the thoroughness and scholarship of your plans. They 
are an achievement of unlinited value. to” the peultivatiomeonr 
American) taste if mitsic.- 


Suggestions 


Operas marked * (Mignon, and Pélléas and Mélisande ) 
should be given in costume with scenery, tableaux and action if 
possible. 

Pélléas and Mélisande \ends itself well to pantomime out of 
doors, the reading done by one person. ‘The piano may be 
played just inside the window during the entire reading. Cuts 
may be made where not necessary to the story. 

Carmen makes a fine guest program done in costume with 
Spanish decorations, part of the numbers acted and sung. 

Hérodiade and Louise are probably best given as operalogues ; 
that is, one person reading the lbretto while another plays the 
piano score nearly all through. Julien’s melody in Louise heard 
in this way will never be forgotten. 

The balance of the operas should be read in dialogue form; 
a leader appointed for each meeting. Librettos purchased by 
the treasurer, either from Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, or Fred. 
Rullman, 17 E, 42d St., New York City. All the books of one 
opera should be purchased from one dealer as the translations 
differ. The Ditson publication contains the melodies of the 
principal arias. ‘The librettos average 35c each. 

If the club does not wish to take the price of the books from 
the club funds, each member may pay the amount for her 
individual book to the treasurer who will purchase them all. 

The leader of the day should assign the parts to the club 
members and see that each has a libretto: there may be a differ- 
ent leader to take charge of the musical part of the program if 
it seems advisable. ‘The sketches of the composer, author, 
librettist, and opera may be read by separate individuals who 
are not taking one of the characters. 

At the meeting the leader of the day should read the list of 
characters in the opera and the name of the person to whom 
the part is assigned. 

When the opera is read in dialogue form, the leader should 


read all descriptions of scenery and directions for action and 
the name of the character speaking, unless there is a long dia- 
logue when the characters may be mentioned before the dialogue 
begins. She may also read the parts assigned to the chorus and 
the characters having only a small part. ; 

As much of the score of the opera as is possible should be 
given, either sung, or by instruments, or upon the piano. Not 
more than one and a half hours should be given to the program. 
Cuts of the unimportant parts may be made so that the reading 
and music may conform to this length of time. 

When it is possible to perform little of the music of an opera, 
a miscellaneous program may be added to afford an opportunity 
for members to be heard in numbers of their own choosing. 


PLAN FOR THE STUDY OF -THEOPER. 


Ist—A description of the opera. 

2nd—A sketch of the composer. 

3rd—A sketch of the author, if founded upon a book. 

4th—A sketch of the librettist. 

5th—The music—to be inserted in the proper places while the 
libretto is being read. 

It is well to read the words of the song in English first, to 
be followed by the song in the foreign language if possible. 

As it 1s a little difficult to find just where to insert the music, 
the pages in the libretto have been indicated. 

More music has been suggested than can be used so that all 
types of clubs may have music to suit their members. 

The Public Library may be willing to purchase the scores of 
the operas for you; if not, individuals in the club may be willing 
to purchase them; or by charging admission to the special days, 
you may be able to procure the money to buy them. They vary 
greatly in price, from $2.00 to $5.00 each. See page 76 for 
prices. 

There is enough sheet music which may be obtained for some 
of the operas to make an interesting meeting. What can be 
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obtained has been listed. This may be easily seen by looking 
over the programs. The prices of the music may vary some 
when you order but probably not more than 20c. on each. 

A number of selections in sheet form may be obtained for 
Faust, Mignon, Carmen and Samson and Dalilah. Jongleur is 
interesting and Monna Vanna is thrilling simply as a reading. 
These may be used without music followed by a miscellaneous 
program. 

It probably will be well to invite some people who are inter- 
ested in dramatic work to join you. If your club has twenty- 
five members, divide it into two groups, appointing a Director 
for dramatic action for each, 1f possible. The groups should be 
divided into the types of people which are usually required in a 
play. A young pretty girl, soprano, the heroine; a young, larger 
person with stronger personality for the hero; older people for 
the father and mother and a contralto for the second woman's 
part. These groups may alternate in giving the operas, all 
meeting together for the presentation. 

If there are any elocutionists in the town, ask them to join 
you and to help you in the reading. Rehearsals, even when there 
are no guests, add much. You will be surprised at the ability 
developed in some of your members. Each reading will be an 
improvement over the last and will display more understanding 
of the words and the emotions expressed. This reading gives 
those taking part more poise for any undertaking. 

If a member of your group knows French pronunciation, ask 
her to drill the members on the proper pronunciation of the 
French words. Do not feel embarrassed if you cannot speak 
them correctly, but profit by the opportunity to learn. If none 
of your members knows French pronunciation invite someone 
who does to join you and ask her to drill the members. Practice 
the French names and do not be satisfied until you can pro- 
nounce them nearly perfectly. 

Plan a year ahead, if possible, so that members may have 
sufficient time for preparation. 


Confine the dialogue when advisable, to club members, but it 
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may seem best to invite outside talent to sing some of the num- 
bers. It is interesting to have the male voices if it can be 
arranged. 

If there is more than one aria for a certain part, it 1s not 
necessary that all should be sung by the same person. Especially 
is this so in Carmen, and Samson and Dalilah. 

Faust and Carmen I should advise having read by one 
reader. 

Study your parts; you will get more from the work and you 
will be more successful. 

Ask one or more elocutionists to give you short talks on how 
you can improve your reading. . 


A FEW HINTS ON READING 


Read stowty. This is the best suggestion that can be made 
to you. 

Dwell on your words more as you do in singing than speak- 
ing. Make the tones resonant, round and full. 

Impersonate the one you are representing. 

Change your voice. If you are reading the part of a child, do 
not use the same quality of voice that you would for the grand- 
father. The heroine should not have the samesvotcemiesrnc 
grandmother. 

If you are expressing joy, or describing spring, do not do it 
in the same way as when you describe a cavern or a death scene. 

If you do not already do so apply these same principles to 
your songs. 

Breathe quietly, calmly, and deeply. If you need help in that 
particular, blow out a candle a great many times each day, hold- 
ing it at arm’s length. You will be so interested in getting the 
candle out that you will breathe with the diaphragm involun- 
tarily. It teaches deep breathing better than anything else. Do 
this in groups of ten. 


Send me an account of your success with this study. 


MRS. Fs. WARDWEa 
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ISBUSURATIONS 


PAGE 
Eialevy § 4 : ; : : Rea cs 
Gounod . ’ ; ee lee 
Goethe ; ee 
Shakespeare ; 5 AD 
nomass — ; : a 28) 
Calve as Carmen ; ; , ak 
Bizet : . 34 
Caruso as Samson, Rand: Gitte at the mill— 

Samson and Datlilah ; . 40 
Saint-Saéns : : . 43 
Massenet . ; ; . 49 
Delibes ; ; : ot 
Mary Garden as The Ree ha ious io Notre Dame . 57 
Anatole France . : ; ~ tee 
Farrar and Amato as Thais Pate mcm wen ; » Age) 
Charpentier é = 00 
Maeterlinck : ; 5 WAS 
Pélléas and Mélisande as Beene BY dine eenaner 

Opera Group, Stamford, Conn. . me sZ 
Debussy © . ; . 74 

NOTES 


The number of characters in numbers 1, 2, 4, 6, 7, 11, 13 is 7; in 
numbers 3, 5, 9, 12 the characters are 9; Lakmé has 8 and Thais 5. There 
are sometimes additional characters, but as the parts are small one person 
may read two or three. 


The dates are not exactly in chronological order but it was thought best 
to put Gounod’s two operas together so that the sketch of Gounod read at 
the first might answer for both, or the Gounod sketch might be divided in 
hali,-of repeated. 


The sketch of Massenet may be read on the day when Hérodiade, the 
first of his operas, is given, and the sketch of Anatole France read when 
The Jongleur is given; or half may be read at each Jongleur and Thais; 
or it may be read twice. 


This is the most interesting music club study which I have ever known. 
A study of late Italian operas will follow this book. 


See page b for other books in this series. 
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Operas to be Studied 


OPERA DATE 
1 LA JUIVE 1835 
2A AUIS TD 1859 
3 ROMEO AND 
JULIET 1867 
4 *MIGNON 1866 
5 *CARMEN 1875 
6 SAMSON AND 
DALILAH 1877 
7 HERODIADE 1881 
8 LAKME 1883 


9 JONGLEUR DE 


NOTRE DAME 1902 
TORT ALS 1894 
Ink AOE MISE: 1900 
12 MONNA 

VANNA 1902 
13+ PEEL BAS 

AND 

MELISANDE 1902 


Suggestions for Use of This Study 
Prices of Opera Scores and Addresses of Publishers 


Bibliography 


French Pronunciation 


IND ERXS 
COMPOSER AUTHOR LIBRETTIST 
Halévy Goethe Scribe . 
Barbier- 
Gounod Shakespeare ~ Carte 
Barbier- 
Gounod Goethe Carre. 
Barbier- 
Thomas Goethe Cattle re 
Meilhac- 
Bizet Mérimée Halévy .. 
Saint-Saéns The Bible M. J. Barnett 
Milliet- 
Massenet Flaubert Grémont . 
From The 
Delibes Marriage Goudinet- 
of Lott Gilles 
Anatole 
Massenet France Lena? eae 
Massenet Anatole 
France Louis Gallet 
Charpentier Charpentier Charpentier 
Claude 
Février Maeterlinck Aveling.. 
Debussy Maeterlinck Maeterlinck 
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La Juive—-The Jewess 
(La Zhu-év) 


1835 
Composer, HALEvy (a-la-vé)—Librettist, SCRIBE (Skréb) 


Ee Ee Ra 
(Takes place 1414) 


On its first production in Paris, La Juive created a great sen- 
sation. George P. Upton, in The Standard Operas, says of it 
that it is preeminently spectacular, and the music is dramatic 
and declamatory rather than melodious. In the pageantry of 
the stage, in the expression of high and passionate sentiment, in 
elaborateness of treatment, and in broad and powerful dramatic 
effect, The Jewess is one of the strongest operas in the modern 
repertory. The last act often rises to real sublimity. 

Halévy’s music is characterized by dignity and sobriety, but 
it rarely rises to passion. Most of it is considered dull. The 
tenor part in The Jewess, however, was one of Caruso’s most 
popular roles, and was the last in which he sang. 


GOMPOSERSO i Aes Ga ie 


HALE VY 
1799-1862 


Jacques Francois Halévy (Zhak Frah-swa’ a-la-vé) was born 
in 1799 and died in 1862. He is the connecting link between 
Meyerbeer and Gounod. Edward Dickinson says of his grand 
opera, La Juwve, in his Study of the History of Music, “It is 
very similar to Meyerbeer’s 
‘historic’ operas and contains 


enough of dramatic force and 
musical beauty to give it an 
honored place upon the French 
Stage.” In The Jewess, Baltzell 
believes Halévy was able to 
meet Meyerbeer on equal terms, 
and shows the earnest spirit of 
his master Cherubini (ka-r60- 
be’-ne). Apthorpe, in Opera 
Past and Present, calls Halévy, 
Meyerbeer’s chief follower, who 
had far greater sincerity and 
warmth of feeling, but consid- 
erably less force. His reputa- 
tion was very high in his time, 
both in and out of France, but 
only La Juive remains on the 
active list. 


Halévy 
Courtesy The Mentor 


Halévy was born of Israelit- 
ish parents at Paris, and his name was originally Lévy. He 
studied at the Paris Conservatoire (conservatwar) where he 
received the Grand Prize, which entitled him to study in Italy. 
He wrote over twenty operas, and La Juive and L’Eclair, 
written in the same year, procured him admission into the Inst1- 
tute. Not content with supplying the répertoires (ra-par-twar ) 
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of three great lyric theatres, Halévy found time to become one 
of the first professors at the Conservatoire. Gounod (Goo-no), 
Bizet (Bé-za), and Masse (Massa) were his pupils. With 
Cherubini, who was his teacher in counterpoint, fugue and 
composition, he always maintained an intimate and affectionate 
friendship. 

Halévy was unfortunately too easily influenced, and allowed 
Meyerbeer’s The Huguenots to have an undue sway over him. 
Instead of following his own imagination he attempted to assim- 
ilate his style with that of Meyerbeer. He used uninteresting 
librettos, no matter how melancholy and tedious, and often 
wrote carelessly and hurriedly. However, his music as a whole 
compels our admiration. Everywhere we see traces of a super- 
ior intellect. He excelled in stage pageantry. Someone has said 
of him that a man who portrayed so many shades of passion 
must have been a true poet. 

This composer’s only work for teaching was an elementary 
book which is still the standard work for teaching solfege (sol- 
fej) in the primary schools of Paris. 

He was elected permanent secretary of the Académie des 
Beaux-Arts (de Bo-zhar), and one of the requirements of the 
office was that he write eulogies, which he published. These 
essays gave Halévy a reputation as a writer, in addition to his 
musical renown. 


Pooh Lot Or EAs ULIVE 
SPORT E 
(Skréb) 
1791-1861 
Eugene Scribe ((h)er-zhen Skréb), the most prolific of 
French dramatists, and the best librettist of his day, was born 
at Paris in 1791. His parents both died when he was young. 


He was urged to study law but was irresistibly drawn to the 
stage. For half a century he produced on an average of ten 
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pieces a year. The most famous of his librettos are: Meyer- 
beer’s operas—The Huguenots, Robert, The Prophet, Star of 
the North and L’Africaine; Auber’s Fra Diavolo, and Verdi's 
Sicilian Vespers. 

He was a member of the French Academy for many years 
and had acquired a large fortune. Scribe died in 1861. 

There is a very interesting article on Scribe by Brander Mat- 
thews, formerly Dramatic Professor at Columbia, in the Yale 
Review, Vol. 8, 1918-19, p. 836, The Pleasant Land of Scribia. 

Dr. Matthews describes Scribe as one who is simply a story- 
teller, one who wishes to amuse and entertain by the ingenious 
situations he invents. He places his puppets in any country 
and is not particular to have the manners, customs, or history, 
or even the geography, correct. They are placed simply in The 
Pleasant Land of Scribia as his contemporary critics named the 
imaginary land, which Matthews says he did not discover, for 
Shakespeare and others knew of it atid its people. Bataille de 
Dames (Ba-tah-yt di Dam) and Adrienne Lecouvreur (A-dré- 
en Ler-koo-vrer ) were stories of France; Dame Blanche (Dam 
Blahsh’) of Scotland; Fra Diavolo of Italy; La Juive, Spain; 
La Prophet, Germany; L’Africaine (La-fré-kan’), partly in 
Africa. 


LA JUIVE 


Reading of the libretto in dialogue form. 


MUS Le 


Soprano Aria—Il va venir (He will be here)—should be in- __ 


serted after the words are read in English. Rachel, SCENE 
III, page 17, Libretto, Rullman; page 16, French text. 


Tenor Aria—Rachel, quand du Seigneur la grace tutélaire 
(Ra-chel Kah du San-yer 1a grahs tuta-lair). Rachel, when the 


grace of the Lord intrusted thee to me. 
Caruso Record—Victor $1.75. 
MISCELLANEOUS PROGRAM 
Three or four numbers 
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Faust 
(Fowst) 


1859 
Composer, GouNop (G6o-no )—Librettists, BARBIER and 


Carre (Barbea-Carra ) 


(Founded on Goethe's (Go-te) tragedy) 
{MSDE AONE ERG 


Faust was first produced at Paris in 1859; in Berlin, London 
and New York in 1863. It has been sung throughout the world 
more than any other five operas combined. It has been given 
1500 times at the Paris Opera and in ten years in Germany had 
3000 performances. Until the last few years it was the most 
popular work at the Metropolitan Opera House in New York. 
Many of our greatest singers have sung the roles. There is a 
fine opportunity for each of the members of the solo quartette, 
and the soldiers’ chorus is known to all school children. That 
chorus was, however, written for another opera and taken 
bodily and inserted in Faust where it fitted well. Mephisto- 
pheles makes a striking figure in his fiery red costume. At the 
time when Faust was first given it was the custom always to 
have a ballet, and in Faust, Gounod inserted the Walpurgis 
Night before Act V. 

The Victor Grand Opera Book says of the last act of Faust 
that “it is truly one of the grandest of operatic compositions.” 
Not only is the trio of Marguerite, Faust and Mephistopheles 
beautiful, but the scene with the angels ascending, divided from 
the singers and the audience by a gauze curtain, gives a beautiful 
effect. 

None of Gounod’s other operas rival Faust. 

For additional reading concerning Faust see A Book of 


Operas, H. E. Krehbiel, Macmillan, 1910. 
1] 


YF SGOMPOSEH REG Trego 


GOUNOD 
(G00-no ) 


1818-1893 


Charles Gounod was born at Paris in 1818. He received his 
early musical education from his mother, who was a fine pianist. 
After he had received his degree of Bachelier-és-lettres he 
entered the Paris Conservatoire and studied under Halévy, as 

MAassINentionedsunder ad 
Juive; also with Lesueur (Lu 
su-or’) and took the first prize 
and went, as is usual, to Italy 
to study. 

While at Rome he devoted 
himself largely to religious 
music. Upon his return to 
Paris he became organist of 
the Strangers Mission. It was 
at this time that he attended 
for two years a course in 
theology and it was thought he 
would take orders. These 
years of study gave him more 
love for reading and literary 
attainments than is possessed 


by most musicians. 
During the time when no 


: : Gounod 
works were published by him, Courtesy Phe ea ee 


it is thought he studied the works of Schumann and Berlioz. 
It was probably during this time that he wrote the work which 
gave him his first appearance before the world, Messe Solen- 
nelle (Solemn Mass), for solos, chorus, orchestra, and organ. 
This he brought out in London, where it was cordially received 
and brought him universal recognition as a promising musician. 
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For many years after this he devoted himself mainly to sec- 
ular music, writing opera after opera. Faust, his greatest work, 
he wrote in 1859. This has been one of the most popular and 
successful of all operas. Romeo and Juliet holds the second 
place among his operas in popularity. 

For eight years he was conductor and teacher of choral sing- 
ing at Paris, and this experience gave him knowledge of the 
human voice and the effects to be obtained from the combina- 
tion of a large number of voices. 

After a stay of some years in London he-returned to Paris 
where he remained until his death in 1893. 

Of his sacred works possibly Gallia is the best known. The 
Redemption was sketched in 1868 but not finished until 1881, 
and was performed at Birmingham in 1882. Mors et Vita 
was produced at the Birmingham Festival in 1885. Gounod 
has written several Masses, among them The Mass to St. 
Oecetemiocnyeand The Mass io Jeanne d’Arc. He also 
wrote many hymns and motets, two collections of songs, Salter- 
ello in A for orchestra and the Funeral March of a Marion- 
ette. One of the most popular of his works is the Ave Maria 
for soprano with various instruments written to Bach’s first 
Prelude. 

Saint-Saens, Gounod’s friend, writes of him in Portraits and 
Souvenirs: “Gounod did not cease all his life to write for the 
church, but it was at the commencement of his career, in the 
Saint Cecelia Mass, and at the end, in the oratorios The Re- 
demption and Mors et Vita, that he rose highest.’ He also 
believes that these works will survive all of Gounod’s operas. 
Others say that to be the composer of Faust is alone sufficient 
to give lasting fame. 

There seems to be a difference of opinion as to the effect that 
Gounod’s works had on French music. Baltzell, in his History 
of Music says: “Faust has exercised a strong and lasting influ- 
ence on the lyric drama in France. Though set forms are not 
abandoned, they are closely joined by a melodious declamation 
which approaches the song-speech of Wagner ; the orchestration, 
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too, is unmistakably romantic in treatment.” Kobbé says in his 


Complete Opera Book: “French grand opera means—Meyer- 
beer, Gounod, Bizet, and Massenet.” Apthorp, in Opera Past 
and Present, gives as his opinion: “Romeo and Julet only 


needs to be compared with Faust to show the limitations of his 
genius. Ina strenuously developed drama Gounod is out of his 
element. He made an epoch in a small way but left no mark 
upon the history of opera.” He considers that Gounod did not 
add a fourth to the trio of men who left the deepest impression 
on French Grand Opera, viz: Lully, Gluck and Meyerbeer. 
Please note that none of the three are native Frenchmen. Lully, 
Italian, and the other two, German. 

Grove says: “Gounod was a great musician and a thorough 
master of the orchestra. He has made simplicity an absolute rule, 
the choral and orchestral parts adhere to incessant reiterations 
of the same chords.” Streatfield thinks that Faust contains 
beauties of a high order. He continues: “The most character- 
istic part of the work is the love music in the third act. The 
dreamy languor which pervades the scene, the cloying sweetness 
of the harmonies, the melting beauty of the orchestration, all 
combine to produce an effect which was entirely new to music, 
and had no little share in forming the modern school. The 
atmosphere of Faust, no less than the details of its construc- 
tion, contrast so strongly with the conservative Italianism of the 
day, that it may be regarded as the inauguration of a new era 
in French music.” 
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Faust 


(Author of the tragedy on which the librettists founded Faust. ) 


GOETHE 
(Gé-t8) 


1749-1832 


Johann Wolfgang von Goethe (Yohann Volfgang fon Go-té 
—0 like e im earth), a German poet, dramatist and philosopher, 
was born at Frankfort-on-Main in 1749. Goethe's great-grand: 
father was a blacksmith, his grandfather was brought up as a 
tailor, and in the latter part 
Gi@iicwiite. ne married the 
widow of a well-to-do inn- 
ke Mere bue poets father 
studied law at Leipzig and 
travelled in Italy, and prob- 
ome olanca -and  Krdnce, 
Devoceuie. tcturned to ~ his 
home bringing many works 
Gee tes is) cescribed as 
being of thorough musical 
attainment, ¢ but extremely 
proud. By Kaiser Karl VII, 
the Doctor of Laws was 
made imperial councillor. 
The grandfather having died, 
the grandmother of our poet, 


an extremely amiable and 


kindhearted woman, was de- Be eos Miecnee A meres 

Kentedsto have her son, at Goethe 

38 he a pine -| | By permission of The Perry Pictures Co., 
mijattyed yOuno girl, the Maiden m@iiace: 


daughter of the chief magistrate, who was only 17, and bring 
her to his mother’s home to live. 
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As his father had ample means, he decided to devote himself 
to self culture and to his family. He was of solid learning, 
firm will, and passionate in outbreak if he thought himself 
wronged. But nevertheless he was tender, and his greatest 
desire was for a son who should be a lawyer and who should 
shed distinction upon the already wealthy family. How much 
greater was the realization than his hope. He did not dream 
that his son would be a poet of undying fame. 

From his mother Goethe received a noble, tender, ardent 
heart and an imaginative and impulsive disposition. His mother 
was proficient alone in singing and music and her husband gave 
her regular lessons that she might have other accomplishments. 
From his father Goethe received his keen sense of duty and the 
stability of character which held the balance to his all too 
powerful imagination. In our Goethe were deep insight and 
fiery vehemence, the desire for high culture and the belief that 
he was born for greatness. 

The poet was the eldest son of the family; of the later chil- 
dren only Cornelia survived the years of childhood; she became 
the wife of his friend, J. G. Schlosser. His early training was 
given him by his father and later by tutors. Goethe’s grand- 
mother had provided for the children a puppet-show, which his 
mother carried on after the grandmother’s death, and the boy 
finally found the little figures and asked to have charge of the 
show. In the puppet-show story of Wilhelm Meister’s Appren- 
ticeship, most of the details are a free transfer from Goethe’s 
own boy-life. These experiences in the childish theatre had 
their value in training his dramatic faculty. On his father’s 
bookshelves were many books of poems and to these, as to the 
other books, Goethe had access. 

When 16 years of age he left home for Leipzig to enter the 
university. His literary beginnings at Frankfort now seemed 
to him trivial, and under the guidance of an original comrade, 
he learned to write the light anacreontic lyrics which pleased 
Leipzig society. He also began to write other things. Here he 
formed the taste for art which was one of the abiding interests 
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of his life. The life in Leipzig came to a sudden end through 
hemorrhage and he was finally removed to his home. While 
recovering he read books on occult philosophy, alchemy, and 
astrology, and a friend of his mother’s turned his attention to 
religious mysticism. 

After his recovery his father wished him to complete his 
legal course at Strassburg. Upon his arrival his ideas seemed 
to change at once. He hecame associated here with Herder, 
who taught him the significance of Gothic architecture and 
inspired in him enthusiasm for Shakespeare. While at Strass- 
burg he gained a knowledge of medicine. 

When 22 years of age, he received his degree at Strassburg 
and returned home to begin his advocate’s profession. His 
professional duties had small part in the eventful years before 
his visit to Weimar in 1775, which resulted in his permanent 
attachment to the Weimar court. This period at Frankfort 
was the most productive of his life. Of his writings here, Gotz 
von Berlichingen was the first, followed by Clavigo. Each 
reflected his experiences in Strassburg. With The Sorrows of 
Werther, Goethe attracted the attention of Europe as no Ger- 
man had done before. The theory it advanced was that the 
world belongs to the strong. Stella, “a drama for lovers,” 
depicted certain aspects of his own love troubles. 

Several dramatic satires follow and Goethe drove home the 
principles of the Sturm und Drang movement (Storm and 
Stress) in pointed criticism. These magic words of the eigh- 
teenth century revolt, in which Goethe was at this time a 
leader, were the words Freedom and Nature. (See Fortnightly 
Review, Vol. XVIII.) By degrees Goethe realized that the 
only true ideal of freedom is a liberation, not of the passions, 
not of the intellect, but of the whole man; that this involves 
the reconciliation of all the faculties and powers within us; and 
that such a reconciliation can be accomplished only by degrees, 
and by steadfast toil. He preached self-renunciation and prac- 
ticed it in his devotion to the duties assigned him for ten years 
as prime minister at Weimar. These duties he executed with 


energy and foresight. 
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Here began a friendship with Charlotte von Stein, a woman 
of refined literary taste who dominated his life for twelve years 
or until he visited Italy. The results of this period are mostly 
lyrics: Wanderer’s Night Song, To be Sung on the Waters, 
The Erl-King and others. 

Goethe regarded his journey to Italy as the climax of his 
life. He felt that he no longer was in” SymipatigeeGeneerite 
Sturm und Drang movement in German poetry and it was in 
Italy that he found what might take its place. Sanity for the 
imagination he found in classical art. Goethemcaredmlessero 
depict what was inward and personal and cared more to com- 
prehend the world and human life and to interpret them through 
art. In the noble drama of Iphigeme, and the epic-idyll, 
Hermann and Dorothea, he gave examples which were both 
modern in sentiment and classical 1n method. 

Upon his return to Weimar, on account of the new ideas he 
had received he was not in sympathy with those about him and 
he withdrew into himself.’ Goethe, according to the free cus- 
toms to which he had adapted himself while in Rome, found a 
new love, who gave him home comforts but was not accepted 
at court. In 1789 a son was born and in 1806 his relations with 
Christine were legalized. 

In 1791, he was appointed director of the ducaleimeau ec: 
which post he held for 22 years. This and scientific studies 
filled his time, though he began to rewrite the novel of the 
theatre that he had begun long before, which became Wilhelin 
Meister’s Lehrjahre, apprenticeship to life. Wulhelm Meister 
is a lay figure with which Goethe demonstrates his views. Of 
all his works this exerted the most lasting influence on German 
literature; it served as a model for. the best fiction for.thirty 
years. Edward Dowden says: “If we ask what Goethe has 
done for us we might answer that he has made each of us 
aspire to reach full manhood and womanhood. These idéas 
were not taught by Goethe’s predecessors, Voltaire and 
Rousseau.” 
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Wilhelm Meister was in two volumes, Wilhelm Meister’s 
Lehrjahre (Youthful Apprenticeship) which appeared in 1821, 
and Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjahre (Wandering Year, 
Apprenticeship to life) which appeared about 1844 when Goethe 
was seventy-two years old. Carlyle suggests the reading of 
the tenth and eleventh chapters of Wanderjahre to gain an 
idea of the moral sentiments and culture of Goethe. He says 
of the book that it 1s a picture of what men should strive for at 
the present time. Wanderjahre denotes the period which a 
German artisan is, by law or usage, obliged to pass in travel- 
ing, to perfect himself in his craft, after the conclusion of his 
Lehrjahre (apprenticeship), and before his mastership can 
begin. 

At this time began a lasting friendship between Goethe and 
the younger poet, Schiller, which resulted in a long correspon- 
dence, a priceless record; and it was Schiller who induced 
Goethe to take up studies on epic and dramatic poetry which 
Cuiininated in the bringing out of the first part of Faust. 
Hermann and Dorothea appeared a little later; this is called 
one of Goethe’s most perfect poems. 

The third and last period of Goethe’s long, active life began 
after Schiller’s death. His contemporaries were beginning to 
feel that Goethe’s day was over when the novel, Die Wahlver- 
wandtschaften (Elective Affinity) appeared and proved that 
he was alive to the change of ideas of the new century. The 
theme of the book is that the expression of an individuality can 
only be healthy as it abandons its selfish desires and lives for 
the good of the majority. Around these two points all roman- 
tic literature turns, from which it draws its unfailing interest. 
This new type of psychological study pointed out the way for 
a new style of fiction to succeed Wilhelm Meister. 

Goethe has only given us three novels: The first, called the 
most brilliant, The Sorrows of Werther, was written in 1774 
when he was 25 years of age; the second, Wilhelm Metster, 
was not published until 1796 though the writing of it had 
spread over twenty years; the third, Die Wahlverwandtschaften 
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(Elective Affinity), was completed in 1809 and was written in 
as many weeks as Meister had taken years, though he had had it 
in mind for years. The first is called the novel of a passion, 
the second the novel of a person, and the third, the novel of a 
problem. It is said that Napoleon took Werther with him to 
Egypt, among a few carefully chosen books. Wilhelm Meister 
represents a career of healthy activity and hope, against 
Werther’s condition of disease, despair and death. Goethe says 
of Wilhelm Meister: “The whole work seems to me nothing 
more than that man, despite all his follies and errors, being led 
by a higher hand, reaches some happy goal at last.” 

Pandora followed; the most classical and allegorical of his 
works. In 1811 the first volume of his Autobiography appeared, 
and each successive year appeared the second and third volumes, 
and a fourth part appeared in 1833, bringing his life to 1775. 
The second part of Faust formed a worthy close to the life of 
Germany’s greatest man of letters. Goethe's work was a 
description of his feelings and experiences. 

Goethe has given his nation its greatest songs; none has 
expressed so fully the spirituality in German poetry as has 
he. Faust is Germany’s most national drama. Goethe was first 
in his own nation and has since been in the whole world, the 
noble teacher on all important subjects. He is an acknowledged 
authority on a greater number of subjects than any other man, 
and in his positive teaching he is one of the greatest moral 
teachers the world has ever seen. 

A free translation of Goethe’s maxim is: Resolve to live in 
all that is good and beautiful. 
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iLAMewRd UNIS siSy 1On 


Faust. Romeo and Juliet, and Mignon 


BARBIER and CARRE 
(Barbéa and Carra) 


1805-1882 1819-1872 


BARBIER 


Paul Jules (Zhtl) Barbier, French librettist, dramatist and 
poet, was born at Paris in 1805. From the revolution of July 
he was inspired to write a series of vigorous poems called 
Imbes (1831), denouncing the evils of the time. Later he pro- 
duced two other volumes of poems on the political and social 
troubles of Italy and England. He was received after long 
delay as a member of the Academy. He collaborated with 
Léon de Wailly (Laoh du Va-ye) in the libretto of Berlioz’s 
(Bar-leo) opera, Benvenuto Cellini, (Bén-va-noo’-to Chel- 
le’-né), also with Carré in the librettos of Faust, Mignon, 
Romeo and Juliet and Hamlet. 
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Faust 


MUSIC 
Complete piano and vocal score with ballet music by Léo Delibes, 
Fi and E. (Ditson ory Schirmer) + ../77 5.0) 2) $2.00 
Overture—Small Orchestra (Carl Fischer) Arr. R. Schlepegrell— 
Tl39l oa ote ls 2 ee 1.05 
Selections—Small Orchestra (Carl Fischer) Arr. by J. S. Seredy— 
T3760 3. lca oe nace ee ee 1.35 
Piano Solo—Fantasie Brilliante—S. Smith—Op. 117—Grade V— 
(Garl Fischer)... 0.) 12 a. ass nce oy ee 90 
Overture—Piano—Four hands—(Schirmer) ..................... 1.00 
AME AP AGE 
No. 3—Chorus—Mixed Voices—Kermesse—(Schirmer) .......... .20 
No. 4—Scene [I]—Libretto—Rullman—p. 19—“In us thou mayst 
confide’ — 
Baritone—Valentine—FEven the bravest hearts may swell—Dio pos- 
sente—F, E. l—Three keys (Schirmer )) 7. 355. 50 


Libretto—Cue-Meph.—"“My utmost I shall do Your worships not 


Loe Dones 
Bass—Meph.—Song of the Golden Calf—Le veau d’or (Ditson)... .60 


No. 6—Waltz and Mixed Chorus—Score-—or play as piano solo 


raUe de dl 


No. 7—Mezzo-Soprano—Siebel—Le parlate d’amor (Gentle flow- 
ers, I pray) Jf aites-lut mes aveux—F and E—Two keys 


(Schirmer)? 4 kok es elles aes 60 
No. 8—Tenor Solo—Salve dimore (All hail, thou dwelling pure 

and lowly) = -CSchitmen) = cee ee aE a5 Se Ne L 
No. 9—Scene and Aria—Soprano—Margarita—The King of Thule 

(Schirmer’) gos. 3 S45) Sepa iw see sists a oe fo 


End of Song—p. 29—‘Then gently passed his soul away.” 
Soprano Aria—Jewel Song—Air des bijoux—Ah, je ris de me 


vou—F. Ey High Dificult. (Schirmer) |...) eee 90 
No. 11—Duet—Margarita and Faust—Scene X—(The hour is late) 

fl -se-faut tard “CDitsOn) 0. oe 2 a .60 
Violin Solo—Garden Scene—S 3215 ( Carl) isthen) see 40 
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Faust 


(GOUNOD 
MC ANN 
Soldiers’ Chorus—Men’s Voices—4283 (Schirmer )—Mixed Voices 
focoitmenyycz004— score p. 211 (Schirmér) or ............ Camaele 
ee MME ONO MBO CITIFITICT)) \ cx cs. sph odes ed eee ew eenv oralbine seek < 5 
Peaemviiistemnor Piano—1l388 (Schirmer) 0..)...000. 0000-50000 55 The 
Pours iands—ibrary—1l145 (Schirmer).....5....0.........6. 1.00 
Ballet Music for Small Orchestra—Suite No. 1—New Ed. J. S. 
pememmimegooerCarl! ischer) .. 42.022... o20 ss nde eee cee 1.65 
pide ert ——=Atr..). Roberts IT 1512 (Carl Fischer) ......... 1.65 
Ballet Music for Trio——Vio., ’cello and piano—B 1677 (Carl 
Re | A SS pe levis 
Dalemiiciemtom Fiano Solo—Complete (Ditson) .....0.0.2.....: 80 
Ballet Music from Score for Piano 
ECAP NE 
No. 18—Trio and Finale—Sop., Ten., Bass, and Chorus of Mixed 
eee ACE Ae ols Se slerd  . on oe es yd a eb ee a BLS 


eODITIONAL MUSIC 
Waltz—Trans- for Piano—Franz Liszt—Grade VII (C. Fischer) 


Sa ee ee ee ewe nee eben 1.50 
Vimmeticmy Olces—VWaliz—3 or 2 parts (Ditson) ................. 16 
Two Pianos—Waltz and Chorus (Schirmer )—Eight hands....... 2.00 
Duet—Sop. and Ten.—Si, sei tu, io t'amo (Once again I love thee) 

ST. se el SS 50 

BAUS 
VeLG@LORPRE CORDS 
Prelude to, haust—Lorchestre Symphonique, Paris................. $1.00 
onan | 
Ten. and La Scala Chorus—La vaga pupilla (Rise, Slumb’ring 

EE Pa re ON. en ow de MEG Ue teas be Sle.s 2.00 
Ten. and Bass—O merveille (Heavenly Vision )—French—Caruso 

Mere sk F Raty  s AG eAid oR A ant w atcla eeu ae ie 4.00 


Faust 


GOUNOD 


ACT II 
Kermesse Scene—New York Grand Opera or La Scala Chorus.... 1.50 
Baritone Solo—Valentine—Dio possente—Italian—Gogorza or Ruffo 3.00 
Bass Solo—Mephistopheles—Le veau d’or (The Calf of Gold)— 


Plancon or Journet 2.2.0. i¢.0425- <3. +5 2.00 
Waltz from Kermesse Scene—Pryor’s Band, .. 37.75. ee 70 
NGAP 180i 

Flower Song—Contralto—Le parlate d’amor (In the Language of 
Love )—Homer: .)40 yh So wh ko os ed ole 2.00 
Tenor Solo—Salut demeure (All hail, thou dwelling pure and 
lowly )—Caruso or McCormack—F. and I............ $3.00 or $1.50 
Ballad of the King of Thule—Soprano—Farrar 7.. 772 eee 3.00 
Aw des Bijoux (Jewel Song)—Melba or Sembrich ........75.... 3.00 
Duet—Ten. and Sop.—Tardi si fa (The hour is late)—Farrar and 
Carus0 4 segs ul Ped be wes ones es ee 4.00 
Fantasie from Garden Scene—Violin—Elman ..............7..53: 1.00 
ACT IV 
Soldiers’ Chorus—New York or La Scala Grand Opera Chorus 
ee er ren NNR be le $1.50 or .75 
Bass—Serenade—Mephistopheles (Catarina, While you play at 
sleeping) _Plancon) or sJournet) 2]. eae $1.50 or 2.00 


THE WALPURGISINIGH 
Ballet Music—Part 1—Valse, Les Nubiennes—Paris Orchestra.... 1.00 
Ballet Music—No. 2—Adagio (Cleopatra and the Golden Cup)— 


Paris Orchestra... 63 see.2 ee, Po a. ee ee 1.00 
Ballet Music—Nos. 5 and 6 (Les Troyennes et Variation)—Paris 
Orchestra (y4.5: 2 oe tee ee 1.00 
Ballet Music—Finale—Danse de Phryne—Paris Orchestra........ 1.00 
ENEAD Wi 
Trio—Sop., Ten. and Bass (Then Leave her), Farrar, Caruso and 
JOurnet.n6 a ee os os ee ee 5.00 


Romeo and Juliet 
Music by CHARLES GOUNOD 
Text by WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


Libretto by BARBIER and CARRE 


DEL Ee® BRERA 
Romeo and Juliet was produced in 1867, and is usually con- 
sidered to rank next to Gounod’s Faust. The opera has been 
called ‘‘a love duet with occasional interruptions.” Gounod fol- 
lows in a lesser degree the ideas already used in Faust. The 
libretto is by Barbier and Carré (see page 00) and is a fair 
arrangement for an opera of Shakespeare’s play. 


PELE COMPOSER 


GOUNOD 
(Gocempacesl| 2) 


7) 


Romeo and Juliet 
Tae NC aKOne 


SHAKES BEA ht 
(1564-1616) 

William Shakespeare, the greatest of the [English dramatic 
poets and the writer of Romeo and Juliet to which Gounod 
wrote his music, was born at Stratford-on-Avon in 1564. 

Little is known of his youth 
except that he was married at 
19 and went to London where 
he became an actor of ability. 

Among his first works were 
Two Gentlemen of Verona 
and The Comedy of Errors, 
which show that even then he 
had taken a mighty step ahead 
of his time, as pure comedy 
bad no existence until) he 
created it. His great tragedies, 
Othello, Hamlet, Macbeth, 
King Lear, and Henry VIII, 
he, began after 1600)" Jike 
Tempest was his last work. 

SUmMempecoplesscOmetder 
Shakespeare the greatest name 
ine eliteraturces = From. ais 
works may be gleaned a com- Shakespeare 
plete collection of precepts Brettkopt 30 Na 
adapted to every condition of life and every circumstance in 
human affairs. “Every page furnishes instances of that. intens- 
ifying of expression, where some happy word conveys a whole 
train of ideas,” says Botta in Universal Literature. 

Shakespeare enjoyed the favor of Queen Elizabeth and 
James I and the friendship of Ben Jonson, Raleigh, and others 
of his time. 
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Romeo and Juliet 


latte aeAB eyed od PADS ive 


BARBIER and CARRE 
(See pace 21) 


MUSIC 
Vocal and Piano Score—French and English—Essay on the history 
menopause y VV. J. tlenderson (Schirmer) ........ FAM Asse $2.50 
Overture—Small Orchestra—Arr. by A. Roth—Carl Fischer— 
St ee ce aka a ew eet eww ee du ees 1535 
Selections—Small Orchestra—Arr. by Seredy—Carl Fischer— 
CE 1265 
JME A 
Scene V Juliet—Soprano—Valse—F., I. and E., Ah je veux vivre 
(Ah I would linger)—3 keys—(Schirmer 308-10-11)...... ea. .65 
Scene VII Duet—Romeo and Juliet—Angel che adoro (Angel Be- 
loved)—Soprano and Tenor—(Schirmer 309), I............. .60 
eve Deli 


TABLEAU II 
Scene 1, page 23 libretto—Stefano, M. S.—Que fats-tu, blanche 
tourterelle (Dainty dove)—(Schirmer 312, 313, 314, three keys) .50 
Ua le LV 
Scene 1, page 29 libretto—Duet, Romeo and Juliet, Ah, non partir 


deh taci (Ah, leave me not in sorrow)—Arr. by Wm. Dressler 
CS sg er 50 


EOL TTONALA MUSIC 
Waltz—Small Orchestra—Arr. by Chas. J. Roberts, with ad lib. 
oie mmenommme@art ischer 5 1872) 2.0... 05. 0 eee oes tes 


VUGRORTRE CORDS 

CIE AL 
Introduction—Pryor’s Band—The Altar is prepared 
Juliet’s Waltz-Song—lItalian—Tetrazzini, Bori, Galli-Curci 
Duet—Lovely Angel—Farrar and Clement 

ANCA A 
Scene 1—Arise, fair sun—Annseau 
Duet—Romeo and Juliet—Ah, linger yet a moment—Bori and Gigli 
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Mignon 
(Meen-yoh) 
Music by AMBROISE [THOMAS 
Text based on GortHe’s Wilhelm Meister 
Librettists BARBIER and CARRE 
(ibe W KOMEDI 


Mignon is a grand opera of delicate texture and charm 
rather than of passionate character. It was first performed at 
Paris in 1866. This work is among the most popular in Ger- 
many, and during ten years in the early part of this century 
was given there nearly three thousand times. The first two 
acts take place in Germany, the last act in Italy, in about 1790. 

Thomas’ treatment is refined and while not strikingly orig- 
inal, results in graceful melody, picturesqueness and _ poetic 
grace. On it rests Thomas’ fame as a composer. The libretto 
is a creditable piece of work. 
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Mignon 


Prec OVMPOSER 


PHOMAS 
(To-mah ) 


(1811-1896 ) 


Charles Louis Ambroise Thomas, (Looé Ambrwas Tomah), 
the eminent French ‘composer, was born at Metz, in 1811. 
Being the son of a musician, he learned his notes with his alpha- 
bet, and also easily learned to play the piano and the violin. He 
entered the Paris Conserva- 
toire in 1828, won the first 
prize for -piano in ’29, har- 
mony in 730, and the Grand 
fa eearan re) in 1832. 

During the stay of Thomas 
in Italy he wrote a string 
quartette and quintette; a trio 
for piano, vio. and cello; a 
fantasia for pianoforte and 
orchestra; pianoforte pieces 
for two and four hands; six 
Italian songs; three motets 
with organ and a requiem 
mass, with orchestra. 

Early works of this charac- 
ter gave promise of a musician 
who by hard work would pro- 
duce much. He followed his 
early works with a number of Thomas 
operas and ballets, but it was OIE A 
hard for a young composer to hold his own with Auber, Halévy, 
Meyerbeer, and Donizetti. Before he wrote Mignon he had 
composed ten operas for the Opera-Comique. Beside his operas 


ras) 


he composed cantatas, masses, part-songs, and several choral 
scenas. 

Hamlet was produced in 1868. The success of this work so 
soon after Mignon pointed out the composer as the right man to 
follow Auber (Obar), in 1871, as director of the Conservatoire. 
While director of the Conservatoire an orchestral class and 
compulsory vocal classes for sight-reading were founded. Dur- 
ing this time he composed little beside one opera, Francoise de 
Rimini (1882), some parts of which rank with his Hamlet. 

Grove says of Thomas that he had a remarkable gift of in- 
terpreting dramatic situations of the most varied and opposite 
kinds. His skill in handling the orchestra was consummate. 
With a littlke more boldness and individuality of melody he 
would rank with the leaders of the modern school of composers. 

He was made a Knight of the Legion of Honor in 1845, and 
in 1894 he received the Grand Cross on the occasion of the one 
thousandth performance of Mignon. Streatfield says of 
Thomas: ‘He was an older man than Gounod and had written 
much without a decisive success. He was too apt to reproduce 
in his own music the form and ideas popular at the time. Most 
of his early works resemble the music of Auber and Halévy. 
Gounod’s influence acted like a charm and in Mignon, which if 
not strictly original, has a distinct element of personality. 


Mignon 
THE LIBRETTISTS 


Barbier and Carré were also the librettists of Faust and may 
to be found under that opera on page 21. 
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Mignon 
MUSIC 


Vocal and Piano Score—Schirmer, F. and E.—Ditson, I. and E.....$2.50 
Overture—Small orchestra—Carl Fischer—(Harp part pub.)— Arr. 


ee ey ea Este a hs vn ohn hts uohiy bb ee Seas 1.35 
Or 
Overture—Piano solo—Carl Fischer—Grade V— S 1018........... ps 
Or 
Overture—Piano, four hands—Carl Fischer—S 2530.............. 1.00 
ACT I 
Scene III Mignon—Medium, two keys—O Vierge Marie (O Virgin 
Mlesmeiaty y—(ochirmer 248)° 22... 6.008 de ee ee bess oe 
Scene VI Mignon——Medium, three keys—Non conosci il bel suol? 
(mowesrinou that fair land?:)—( Schirmer 239), ]., F., E..... .50 


Scene VIII Duet—Mignon and Lothario—M. S. and Bar.—Leg- 
giadre rondinelle (Oh happy Swallows), F., I., E.—(Schir- 


a Fe ee Pe eho cci nv onl wle  h bd ws bls hve ave aly es .60 
ACT ut 
Scene III Filina—Sop.—Gat Complimenti (Charming gay compli- 
ee I, e.g hs Re ek ak ch eet tee wine ae ae Score 
Scene IV Mignon—Med.—Je connais un pauvre enfant (Once I 
Peeweampoom cmild)—(ochirmer 244)... 0.00600... 00. cee eee ee 50 
Scene IV Mignon—Med.—Me voici dans son boudoir (Gavotte) 
ieee boudoir )—(schirmer 247) >. 00. cee ee ewe 65 
Scene VIII Guglielmo—Ten.—Addio, Mignon (Farewell, Mignon) 
I oes. on ne ected wees da kt wae s ae Score 
Scene V—Small Orchestra—Rondo, Gavotte—Arr. Tobani—(Carl 
eS Ey 2 fia tual 6 ea hed wal eV Tus Roe wi 1.05 
Or 
Scene V—Four hands—Rondo, Gavotte—(Carl Fischer S 2610)....  .60 


TABLEAU II 
Scene IV Titania—Sop.—lo son Titania (I am Titania)—Polacca 


(difficult)—French, Je suis Titania—(Schirmer 245)......... 65 
ACA SUG) 
Scene I[]—Lothario—Bass—Berceuse (Lullaby) ................. Score 
Scene V—Guglielmo—Ten., two keys—Ah non credea (Ah little 
thought the hapless maid )—Romance—(Ditson, I.)........... 50 
Elle ne croyait pas (She never believed it)—Fr. (Schirmer, 
MR I 242 Vim ue ete tog es ed te Segtcha Weal ratwien Joe oa eee 50 
Scene VIII—Repeat—Mignon—Med., O Vierge Marie (O Virgin 
Me Fo sy Spe ROR ese « Borthoadoes He a5 


Mignon 


ADDITIONAL MS iC 


Selections—Small Orchestra—Arr. by Seredy (Carl Fischer T 


1748) ca bce olde bce cee dela th pe st oe ete 1.35 
Trio—Piano, Violin afd ’Cello (International Music Con) eee 1.00 
Small Orchestra—Polonaise—Arr. Roth (Carl Fischer T 1470).... 1.35 


VICTORGRECORDS 
Overture—Victor Concert Orchestra—Part I and II 
ACG Vaal: 


Knowest thou the land—Farrar, Kreisler, Schumann-Heink, Destin 
Song of the Swallows—Farrar 


eM GAR Hi 
Scene VIII—Ten. Adieu, Mignon—Regis 

TABLEAU II 
I’m fair Titania (in Italian) —Galli-Curci 


UE AE AA 
Elle ne croyait pas—Tenor—Regis 
Gems from Mignon—Victor Concert Orchestra 


EDISON RECORDS 


Overture—American Symphony Orchestra 

Dost thou know that sweet land—Marie Morrisey, Contralto 
Polonaise—Je suis Titania—Alice Verlet 

Fantasia Parts I and 1I—Thomas—American Symphony Orchestra 
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Carmen 
Music by Bizet (Beezd) 
Book by MERIMEE (Merima) 
Libretto by Mrertuac (Meeack) and HaLtvy 

Carmen, Bizet’s 
masterpiece, was 
produced in 1875. 
Pegeper, iMeri- 
iiees sctOry, even 
in the modified 
version of Meilhac 
and Halévy, was 
peice bold ‘tor 
the French taste. 
he woperae only 
gradually became 
Gepsuccess. ome 
erumcers have 
brought out the 
bratality’ -oi- the 
Clive ecaaracters 
and others have 
given them more 
refinement. 

The music has 
Caretine been. .te- 
proached with 
having insufficient 
gipsy characteris- 
tics, but the feel- 
ing of the whole 
is faithfully re- /. 
Meee d in the ae by fg 
music, and its suc- | gel 


ae FR, 
Calvé as Carmen 
Permission of Dupont, Photographer 


cess need not sur- 
prise. 


To what heights of dramatic power Bizet might have risen 
can only be conjectured, for he died three months after the 
first production of Carmen. 

Bizet’s chief characteristic was his love of local color. He 
is happiest in the imitation of the rhythm and the intervals of 
eastern and southern music. In the last works of his life the 
influence of Wagner’s music shows plainly. The color of the 
whole work is Spanish, and the dance tempo is freely used and 
beautifully worked up with Buizet’s ingenious and_ scholarly 
instrumentation. 

The many beauties which distinguish Carmen are the energy 
of the declamatory parts, the brilliant and expressive orchestra- 
tion, the extraordinarily clever use of the Spanish rhythms and 
the finished musicianship upon every page of the score. We 
should be grateful for the great amount of pleasure given in 
this brilliant and dramatic work. 


Tips COMEOSUK 


BIzET 
(Beesa) 
(1838-1875) 

The composer of Carmen, Georges (Zeorz), in reality, Alex- 
andre César (Cazar) Leopold, one of the most distinguished 
of modern French composers, was born at Paris, in 1838. 
Bizet was born in an artistic atmosphere, as his father, an 
excellent teacher, was married to a sister of 
Mme. Delsarte, a talented pianist, and his 
uncle, a musician, was the founder of the 
famous Delsarte system of rhythmic exer- 
cises to develop self-expression. 

He was a highly successful student at the 
Conservatoire, studying piano, organ, har- 
mony, and composition, the last of which he 
studied with Halévy, whose daughter he 
married; 167. eile = gated themer is 
(Pre) de Rome in 1857. After his return 


Bizet 
to Paris it was a long time before his music Courtesy 


The Mentor 
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gained general recognition. It was not until the whole world 
had acclaimed Carmen that Les Pecheurs de Perles (La Peshur 
de Perl—The Pearl Fishers) enjoyed any favor. These are 
the only operas performed at the present day. 

Among the works he wrote in Rome were two symphonic 
movements and an overture, beside two operas. His first real 
success was with the overture to Sardou’s Patrie (Patree). 
The interludes to L’Arlésienne were introduced into this coun- 
try by Theodore Thomas. His orchestral works also include 
four orchestral suites. The last one, Jeux d’Enfants (Zur dah- 
fah, The Games of Young Children), has been popular wher- 
ever heard. He has also published various books of charming 
songs. Foremost among them is Les Adieux de l'Hotesse Arabe 
(Adeur d’lotes Arab), Adieu to the Arabian hostesses. With 
Bizet the influence of Wagner is felt in French music for the 
first time. 


Carmen 
ier et nOk OF THE BOOK 
MERIMEE 
(1803-1870 ) 


Meérimée, French novelist, archaeologist, and essayist, was 
born at Paris in 1803. He its called one of the greatest masters 
of French style of the Nineteenth Century. His grandfather 
was of Norman ancestry and the grandson followed him in his 
profession, that of law, which he forsook for that of public 
service. His father was a well known painter. Mérimee was 
not entirely of French origin as his mother had English blood, 
and her son had many of the traits belonging to that nation. 

“Local color” was the fancy of the writers of the day, and 
Merimée published several books which displayed this tendency 
in an unusual way. The first book apparently was the trans- 
lated dramatic work of a Spanish lady; the second, supposedly 
translated from the Illyrian. This deceived even such an 
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authority as the Russian poet, Poushkin, but Mérimee acknowl- 
edged that it had no original and that his only knowledge con- 
sisted of a few words of Illyrian and a book or two of travels. 

His next dramatic romance, La Jacquerie, shows this same 
facility and also his grim irony, and a certain sympathetic pref- 
erence for terrible subjects which was one of his similarities to 
the men of the Renaissance. 

These early books showed his future literary qualities, except 
his greatest ; his severe and almost classical style and his solidity 
of construction. 

After the revolution of July he was appointed inspector- 
general of historical monuments. He had a natural tendency 
towards archaeology, as he had great facility for languages, 
accuracy, and a love for, and some skill in, construction. During 
this time he published essays on Spanish, Russian, and Roman 
history, but did not neglect novel writing. All of these works 
were masterpieces, the greatest being Colombia, a Corsican 
story. 

Meérimée became quite a traveler, and while in Spain he made 
the acquaintance of the mother of the future Empress Eugenie 
(Uzane). Mérimée’s sympathies were with Napoleon III and 
his wife, the daughter of his friend, and he became a private 
friend of both and was constantly a guest at their home. 

His letters are not the least of his literarysachieyemeus. 
one set was to the librarian of the British Museum and another 
to a lady. These letters formed an unofficial diplomacy between 
the emperor and some English statesmen. 

His works consist of seventeen or eighteen volumes. His 
stories, which number about twenty, are said to be the best 
things of the kind written during the century. Only one or 
two of Balzac’s works are said to equal them. Translations 
have been made by Saintsbury. Mérimée was a member of the 
French Academy. 
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Carmen 
Librettists 


MEILHAC 
(1831-1897 ) 

Henri Meilhac, French dramatist, was born at Paris in 1831. 
Early he began writing for the newspapers and vaudevilles in 
a way which gave him prominence. While still young he met 
Ludovic Halévy, with whom he began a collaboration which 
lasted for twenty years. When about fifty years old he was 
elected to the French Academy. 


HALEVY 


Ludovic Halévy (1834-1908), the French author, was born 
at Paris in 1834. His father, Leon. Halévy, was a writer in 
every branch of literature, in none of which did he make a 
great success. His uncle, J. F. Fromental Halévy, was for 
many years associated with the opera, which made it easy for 
young Halévy to see and hear much opera. When thirty-one, 
his popularity as a writer enabled him to leave the government 
service, which he had entered when eighteen. Some years 
before he had met Offenbach and had written plays for him 
under the name of Jules Servieres (Zul Sar-ve-ar). His own 
name did not appear until 1856. 

As a man with whom he was collaborating suddenly retired, 
he happened to meet Meilhac, who willingly accepted the task. 
This association, as we have seen, lasted twenty years, which 
were prosperous for themselves and the small Paris theatres. 
After 1870, when Offenbach no longer assisted them with his 
music, they were not so successful. 

When they each worked alone it was found that they had 
many characteristics in common, humor and rich imagination 
being among them. Halévy was not less clever than his com- 
rade, but more human. Of this he gave proof in several books 
which followed. Zola had given the public the combination of 


of 


both bad men and women, but in L’elbbé Constantin by Halévy, 
all are kind and good. This book pleased the public so much 
that it was printed in several editions and opened the doors of 
the Academy to him, 


Carmen 
BIZET 
MUSIC 
Vocal and Piano Score — Schirmer — Ditson— New Edition, 

SO as Ct ea cab asa aviv S384 GaAw Ns Ue 9 ck $2.50 
Overture or Prelude—Piano Solo—Grade IV—(Ditson) ........., 50 
Or 
Selections—Small Orchestra—( Carl Fischer—Arr. Roberts—T 387) 1.35 

ACT |] 
Scene V—Chorus of cigarette girls—S,. and A. (Schirmer 419).... 09 


Scene V—Carmen, Page 12—Rullman libretto—L’amour est un 
otseau rebelle—Habanera—(Oh, this love is a bird so wild)— 


(Schirmer 123), two keys oo. 6. <6 6 0050 cy eu wae 0 
Scene VI, Duet—Jose and Michaela—Ten. and Sop... . 2.0.0.0... Score 
Scene AX, Carmen—Sop.—Pres des ramparts de Séville (From Seé- 

ville’s Ramparts), two keys—(Schirmer 127)—Séeuidille...... 0 

ACT Il 


Scene 1, Carmen—JLes triangles des sistres tintatent (Hark, it is the 
triangles shrill sound)—(Schirmer, F. and [L, 129) 2.2.0.2... 60 

Scene Il, Escamillo—Toreador Song, Bar.—l etre toast fe peux 
vous le rendre (To your toast I will drink with pleasure)— 
(Ditson) (Schirmer) « ... 66.66 cn. n cnc cscuess wen 60 

Scene IV, Jose—Ten—Page 34 Rullman libretto—La Fleur que tu 
meavats fetée (The flowers once to me you gave)—(Ditson) 


ACT III 
Scene LV, Michaela—Sop.—/e dis que rien ne me épouvante (With- 
out fear | shall know how to fulfil)—lI. or F—(Ditson)..... 60 
Women's Voices—Procession of the Toreadors—S. and A.—(Schir- 
mer ) PO er 09 


ADDITIONAL MUSIC 
Trio—Vio., ‘cello and piano—Selections (Carl Fischer, B 1628) net. 1.50 


Two Pianos, eight hands—Habanera (Schirmer) ................. Z5 
Two Pianos, eight hands—Toreador’s Song (Schirmer) ........ net 1.00 
Vio. and Piano—Entr’acte (Schirmer) .......<....05005scuusueune 0 
Vio. and Piano—Habanera—( Schirmer) (Arr. Franko) .......... 50 
Piano solo—Paraphrase—Arr. Busoni (International Musie Co.) ... 1.00 
Piano Solo—Selections—Arr. Max Spicker (Schirmer) .......... 1.00 
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Carmen 
VICTOR RECORDS 
ACT I 

Prelude—Philadelphia Orchestra or Vietor Herbert Orchestra 
Fantasic—Stokowski and Philadelphia Orchestra—Soldiers changing the 

guard 
Scene 1V—Habhanera (Love is lke a wood-bird) larrar or Breslau 
Scene Vil—Duet, Ten. and Sop., Jose and Michaela (Tell me of my 

mother) Luey Marsh and John MeCormack 
Scene X—Seguidille—Carmen—Sop.—Swuyr Ics remparts de Séville (Near 

by the Ramparts of Séville) Marrar or Matzenauer 


Hirst Intermezzo—Victor Herbert Orchestra 
ACL I! 

Scene I—Gipsy Song—Carmen—Sop., Les triangles des sistres tintaient 
(Ah, when of gay guitars the sound) Farrar or Calvé 

Scene I]—Toreador Song—l[scamillo—Bar. and La Scala Chorus 
Ruffo, or Gopgorza, or Amato 

Scene IlI]—Halt there—Page 30 Rullman libretto—Ten. Jose-Martinelli, 
Sop.—Farrar 

Scene I1V—Flower Song—Rullman lbretto—Ten, Jose—Air de la [leur 
—Caruso, Dalmores, Jadlowker, Lucia, McCormack 

Scene 1V—Away to yonder mountains—Page 34 libretto—La has, la-bas, 
dans la montagne—Calvé and Dalmores, or larrar 


Second Intermezzo—Victor Herbert Orchestra. On same record: Pre- 
lude—Victor Herbert Orchestra 
ACT III 
Scene I]—Card Song, Carmen—l*arrar—Voyons que j'essaie (Let me 
know my fate)—Page 40 libretto 
Scene I1V—Michaela’s Song—Sop.—Je dis que rien ne m'ecpowvantle (I 
am not faint hearted) Vetrazzini, Farrar, Alda, Gluck 


Third Intermezzo—La Scala or Victor Herbert Orchestra 
ACT IV 

Scene I—Duet, Escamillo and Carmen—S7 tu m’ammes (If thou love me) 
Bar. and Sop.—Page 50 libretto 

Scene I1—Duet, Carmen and Jose, Sop. and Tenor—C'est toi? (You 
here?) Farrar and Martinelli 

Scene [J—Duet—Je t'aime (Let me implore you) Varrar and Martinelli, 
Ten. and Sop.—Page 54 libretto 
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Samson and Dalilah 


Caruso as Samson, blind, grinding at the mill 
Permission of White, Photographer, and the Metropolitan Opera Company 
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Samson and Dalilah 
SAINT-SAENS 
(Sah-Sah-ah) 


Text from the Bible. Librettist-—-LEMAIRE 


eH eOR BR: 

Samson and Dalilah was brought out first by Lassen at 
Weimar in 1877; when brought to his interest by Liszt. The 
librettist was Saint-Saéns’ cousin, Lemaire. Mme. Viardot 
sang the part of Dalilah at its first trial at her home. It was 
performed as an oratorio by the New York Oratorio Society 
in New York before it was heard in Paris, which was as late 
as 1892. It is the most popular of his ten operas. 

Henry E. Krehbiel, in his Second Book of Operas, devotes 
twenty-four pages to this work. He says: “There is nothing 
of the divine essence in Samson as the Hebrews conceived him, 
except that spirit of God with which he was endowed in 
supreme crises. There is strong proof of his moral and religious 
laxity. He was not a sage, but only a political and military 
leader. His achievements were muscular, not mental.” 

The vast fund of human nature laid bare in the story is 
quite sufficient to explain its popularity. The hero’s virtues, 
strength, courage, patriotism, are those which have ever won 
ifemicattowot men. Ihey appear more natural as they are 
paired with the amiable weakness—susceptibility to woman’s 
charms. 

Dalilah is a woman of such charms that she wins the love 
of Samson, and such guile that she betrays him to the Philis- 
tines for pay. 

My heart at thy sweet voice, Mr. Krehbiel describes as 
wondrously insinuating in its charm, pulsating with passion so 
strong that it is dificult to conceive that its sentiments are 
feigned, and we almost deplore that the composer put it to such 
disgraceful use. 
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Act I]I]—tThe prison scene where Samson, blind, walks 
slowly round and round, grinding, at a mill, has won our admir- 
ation for the solemn dignity of Samson’s confession. (Read 
Milton’s and hear Handel’s descriptions.) The entire scene is 
finely conceived. It is dramatic in a lofty sense. 

Streatfield says of Saint-Saens that “his scores reveal the 
trace of many opposing influences.” The earliest scenes of Sam- 
son and Dalilah are written in an unusually solid and dignified 
manner and recall the massive style of Handel. In the second 
act he exhausts the resources of modern passion and color and 
in the third act he makes judicious use of Oriental rhythms 
and intervals. Guiding themes are used in a slight degree. 

The exquisite melody with which the opera overflows, com- 
bined with the inimitable art of the orchestration, makes it one 
of the most important and attractive works of the modern 
French school. 
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Samson and Dalilah 
SAINT-SAENS 
(1835-1921) 


ri COWIE OS ER 


Camille Saint-Saéns, born at Paris, in 1835, a most brilliant 
and able composer, has written with equal skill in many styles. 
His father died while he was very young and he was brought 
up by his mother and a great aunt, who gave him his first les- 


sons on a piano, which he 
always retained. At seven he 
began to study the piano with 
a master. He also studied har- 
mony. For all musical knowl- 
edge he seemed to have a great 
thirst and marvelous aptitude. 
When eleven years of age he 
played at a concert of his own 
and entered the Conservatoire 
at twelve, attaining the second 
organ prize at fourteen and 
the first at sixteen. 

He studied composition with 
ia seme ueatceinteresting to 
note how the Conservatoire 
links all French composers to- 
gether. Saint-Saéns never won 
the Prix de Rome, though he 
had already made a name for 
himself in more than one 
branch of composition. Grove’s 
Dictionary mentions that it is 


Saint-Saéns 


Permission of Dodd, Mead & Co. 


In Saint-Saéns by Arthur Hervey 


interesting to note that the most learned of French contempo- 
rary musicians should have gained every possible distinction 


except the Grand Prix. 


His first symphony he composed when he was only sixteen, 
and it was performed with success. When eighteen he became 
organist of a church and shortly after became professor at a 
religious school. Though overwhelmed with work, he composed 
symphonies, chamber music, vocal, and instrumental pieces and 
played at concerts where he became known as an interpreter of 
classic music. 

When he was twenty-three he became organist of the Mad- 
eleine, which post he held until 1877. He was much gratified 
to have such a worthy musician as Theodore Dubois (Dubwa), 
his successor. Dubois came to America in 1823 and Saint-Saens 
has been here twice. 

As opera is the highest road to fame and fortune in France, 
Saint-Saens began to compose operas in 1872. The first two 
were unsuccessful, but Samson and Dalilah followed and we all 
know of its phenomenal success. It is one of the most popular 
presentations at the New York Metropolitan Opera House. 
This was followed by eleven other operas none of which have 
popularity in America. 

The creative faculty of Saint-Saens does not keep pace with 
his technical skill. His incomparable talent for orchestration 
enables him to enhance mediocre ideas, according to some 
authorities. 

He has written, beside his ten or twelve operas, four sym- 
phonic poems of decided charm, five symphonies, five piano 
concertos, and much music for piano in smaller forms. Saint- 
Saens’ theory of opera has been to combine song, declamation 
and symphony in equal proportions. Some condemn the promi- 
nence which he often gives to the declamatory and symphonic 
portions of his score. 

Baltzell’s Musical History says of Saint-Saens, that “he 
always showed the utmost facility of expression, a mastery of 
the technic of composing, and a remarkable ease and fluency. 
His works show the most exquisite symmetry of detail, like 
that of a finely carved monument enriched by delicate tracery. 
He was always a warm admirer of Bach, Beethoven, and the 
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classical school, and while he appreciated Liszt, Wagner, and 
other modern masters, he did not abandon the ideas of form 
and melody.” 

The Legion of Honor was conferred upon Saint-Saéns in 
1867; Cambridge University gave him the honorary degree of 
Musical Doctor in 1892, and in 1881 he was elected a member 
of the Institute. 

Saint-Saens has been an extensive traveler and has been 
acclaimed as one of the most remarkable and earnest piano- 
ieumemplievers or the day. A recent tour-in America at the 
age of seventy, was extremely successful. The title of a first 
class musical critic is also his. Grove’s Dictionary gives a com- 
plete list of his works, numbering 105. A list which may 
interest clubs, follows. 
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Samson and Dalilah 
SAINT-SAENS COMPOSITIONS USEFUL“ TOsG un 
Op. 8—6 Duets for piano and harmonium 
Op. 11—Duettino in G for piano 
Op. 12—Christmas Oratorio 
Op. 17—First piano concerto 
Op. 20—Violin concerto 
Op. 21—First Mazurka for piano 
Op. 22—Second piano concerto 
Op. 23—Gavotte for piano 
Op. 24—Second Mazurka for piano 
Op. 25—Four hands—March for piano—Orient and Occident 
Op. 29—Third piano concerto 
Op. 35—Two pianos—Variations on a theme by Beethoven 
Op. 44—Piano concerto C mi. 

Op. 52—Six studies for piano 

Op. 56—Minuet and Waltz for piano 

Op. 59—Four hands—Ballad for piano 

Op. 66—Third Mazurka for piano B mi. 

Op. 68—Two choruses with Ad lib. piano accompaniment 
Op. 72—Piano album 

Op. 77—Two pianos—Polonaise 

Op. 80—Souvenir d’Italie for piano 

Op. 81—Four hands Albumblatt for piano 
Op. 85—Piano—Les Cloches du Soir 

Op. 86—Four hands—Pas redoublé for piano 
Op. 87—Four hands—Scherzo for piano 

Op. 88—Valse canariote for piano 

Op. 90—Piano suite 

Op. 96—Two pianos, four hands—Caprice Arabe 
Op. 97—Theme varié for piano 

Op. 99—Organ—Three preludes and fugues 
Op. 100—Piano—Souvemr d’Ismalia 

Op. 101—Organ—Fantasie 

Op. 104—Piano—l’alse Mignonne 

Op. 105—Four hands—Berceuse for piano 
Twenty-five motetes, songs and part-songs 


MESIC 
Vocal and Piano Score—Schirmer—Ditson—Fr. and E............ $2.50 
(The opera has no overture ) 
Selections—Small Orchestra—(Carl Fischer )—Arr. by Tobani T 764 1.65 
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Samson and Dalilah 


jae eae ak 
Scene VI—Spring Chorus, four parts (Schirmer 326)—Women’s 


voices—Bottom of first column, page 9, Rullman libretto...... 08 
Scene VI, (Ditson) libretto, page 9 
Scene VI—Dalilah, Contralto—Printemps quit commence (Fair 
Somimetime)——i wo keys’ (Schirmer) ... 20. 0.4.. 0. cc sa vee eens 50 


Ze i EE 


Scene I—Dalilah—Amour, viens aider (O, Love, lend me your aid) .50 
Scene I1]—Dalilah—Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix (My heart at thy 
sweet voice) (Ditson, with violin or ’cello obb.) (Schirmer).. .60 


tx Sale) Lt 


Scene I—Samson, Tenor—lV ois ma misére (O, Lord, have pity )—Score 
Dance Bacchanale—Small Orchestra—Arr. C. J. Roberts (Carl 
WO cae ee oe es Ra enee Avot Pee bese eens 1:65 


PDL LON AE Mas LS 
Trio—Piano, violin and ’cello (International Music Co.) 
*Celle solo—My heart at thy sweet voice—(Carl Fischer)......... 1.05 


Vile LOReRE CORDS 
Cet 


Scene VI—Women’s Voices—Spring Chorus—Victor Women’s Chorus 

Scene VI—Ten., Cont., Bar.—Je viens célébrer la victoire (1 come to 
celebrate victory )—Caruso, Homer, Journet 

Scene VI—Cont.—Dalilah—Printemps qui commence (Song of Spring) 
—Schumann-Heink, Hemer 


eae dew 


Scene 1—Cont.—Dalilah—Amour viens aider (Love, lend me thy aid)— 
Homer 

Scene I1I—Cont.—Dalilah—Mon coeur a ta voix (My heart at thy sweet 
voice )—Homer, Culp, Schumann-Heink 


CAL AME 
Scene I—Ten—Samson (Sore my distress)—Caruso and Metropolitan 
Chorus 
Scene I]]—Bacchanalian dance—Philadelphia Orchestra 
EDISONSRECORDS 
Act II, Scene I—Cont.—Dalilah—Amour, viens aider—Matzenauer 
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Heérodiade 
(Arodéahd ) 


Music by MASSENET 
(Mah-se-na) 


Text from Gustav Flaubert’s novelette, Herodias 
Libretto by Paul Milliet and Henri Gremont 


TOES @ Raha 


Henry E. Krehbiel says of Hérodiade in his Second Book of 
Operas that the text does not contain the shocks which operas 
containing the same names in Germany had been giving. Mas- 
senet’s opera did little to shock good taste or proper morals. 
Melodies which may be echoes of synagogal hymns of great 
antiquity resound in the walls of the temple at Jerusalem. Eyes 
and ears are deluged with oriental color. Two of the opera’s 
airs stand out as the brightest jewels in the opera’s crown— 
Salome’s I] est doux and Samson’s Vision Fugitive. When 
performed in New York in 1909, Lina Cavalieri was Salomé; 
Gerville-Reache (Zerville Reahsh) Herodias and Charles Dal- 
mores was John. 

The opera was first produced at Paris in 1884. 

Streatfield says of Herodias that it contains some of the best 
music Massenet has ever written. In certain scenes Massenet’s 
treatment of guiding motives reaches an almost symphonic 
level; he shows a fuller perception of the dramatic effect to be 
drawn from their employment than any other of his contem- 
poraries. 
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Heérodiade 


THE COMPOSER 


WAS SENET 
1842-1912 


Jules Frédéric Emile Mas- 
senet was born near St. 
Miiennes (Etien) in 1842, 
and was educated at the 
Paris Conservatoire, where 
he won the first piano prize 
in 1859; the Prix de Rome 
in 1863. 

Woon hiss return irom 
Italy, through the influence 
of Thomas, one of his operas 
was produced, which showed 
him to be a skilled and grace- 
ful musician. 

Fiewiias, been a prolific 
composer, having written 
twenty operas, four oratorios, 
and a cantata with orchestra ; 
for orchestra—five _ suites, 
two overtures, incidental 


Massenet 
music to plays, ballet music, Be ert ea ee 


melodies for one and two voices, poems for voice and piano- 


forte, choruses for four equal voices, pianoforte music for two 
and four hands, and a concerto for pianoforte and orchestra. 
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In 1878, Massenet replaced Bazin (Bah-zah) as professor of 
advanced composition at the Conservatoire, holding the post 
until 1896. In 1876 he was decorated with the Legion of 
Honor, and in 1878 was elected a member of the Académie des 
Beaux-Arts in place of Bazin, and to the exclusion of Saint- 
Saéns, who was generally expected to be the new member. 
Massenet was only thirty-six at the time and was the youngest 
member ever elected, for Halévy was thirty-seven when he 
entered. 

His best known operas are Le Rot de Lahoves(le77 jm we 
Rwa de Lahor); Hérodiade (1881); Le Crd lec ae ee 
Manon (n silent) (1888); Esclarmonde (1889); Werther (h 
silent) (1892); Manon Lescaut (Les-co)~ (1893 eivacs 
(Tahees) (1894) ; La. Navaraisse (inal e silent aero =e 
Sapho (1897); Cendrillon (1899); Griselidis (inal s silent) 
(1901); Le Jongleur de Notre Dame (1902). 

Thats was given as late as 1925 at the Metropolitan in New 
York and the songs from Hérodiade have been very popular 
with recitalists. 

‘There seems to be a difference of opinion as to the merits of 
Massenet’s operas. M. Adolphe Jullien, in Grove’s Dictionary, 
says that he feels that Massenet’s operas were written with the 
idea of immediate success and with no fixed ideal and so do not 
deserve to succeed. But—they have survived and the names, 
at least, are known to almost everyone. 

Edward Dickinson says of his work, in The Study of the 
History of Music: “Conspicuous among French opera com- 
posers is Jules Massenet, a composer of the greatest refinement 
and purity of style, based on profound learning and truth of 
feeling. His popularity is very great and deserved. He is 
noted for his skill in the portrayal of the tender passion, and 
in his clearly marked female types.” 

Massenet and Gounod are placed in the same class by some 
musicians. 

H. E. Krehbiel says of Massenet in More Chapters of Opera, 
1919: “Without storming our senses and imaginations like the 
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younger Italian composers, Massenet has won his way to at 
least statistical representation alongside Puccini, the most pop- 
ular of modern composers. All of Massenet’s operas have 
moments of lyrical beauty and hold the interest of the knowing 
by unfailing technical deftness.” 

He also says of him that he was “ever a gracious, if not a 
profound melodist and a master of construction and theatrical 
orchestration. When he strives for massive effects he some- 
times becomes futile.” 

Streatfield thinks that Wagner’s influence is plainly shown 
in Massenet’s works. 


Heérodiade 


foe LIBRE ETI STS 


Samo vitLcieT and HENRI GREMONT 
(Mevya-Gramoh ) 


Gremont was the pseudonym of the publisher George Hart- 
man. Milliet and Gremont collaborated in the writing of the 
libretto of Massenet’s opera Werther, as well as Hérodiade. 
Edouard Blau joined the others in arranging Goethe’s story of 
his own life, Werther, for the operatic stage. 


5] 


Heérodiade 


MASSENET 
MUSIC 
Vocal and Piano Score—(International Music Co.) .............. $5.00 
Selections—Small Orchestra—Arr. Th. M. Tobani—(Carl Fischer, 
(ha: ) eee EN E65 
Or 
Overture—Herod—Henry Hadley—Small Orchestra—Arr. Roberts 
——(Carl:Fischer, T 1919) 2...) )..0" 58.2) re 1.65 
RWC I 


Scene I—Solo—Salome, Sop.—/1 est doux, il est bon (He is kind, he 
is good)—Libretto—Rullman, page 6, column 2—(Schirmer, 


197 -tWiGe KEVG.VoR eee terete ere ee os 2a 50 
MGR NG? 
Scene V—Solo—Herode—Bass—Vision fugitive—(Schirmer, 199) 
—Libretto, page 14 2.005. se i eee 50 
AGEL 
Prelude—Vio. and Piano—Arr. Naumbury—(Carl Fischer, S 3234- 
GL) sete oie ER eek Sek .60 


Prelude—Trio—Vio., ’cello and piano—Arr. Borch—(Carl Fischer) 2.00 
fn Trio Album 

Same for Small Orchestra—Arr. C. J. Roberts (Carl Fischer 
E1629) ase i este wo Sie as apo ectevaee op ee 135 


VICTORSRE CORDS 


CAEN 

Sop.—/l est dour, il est bon—Calvé 
AG: 

Baritone—Vision fugitive—Gogorza, Werrenrath, De Luca 
EMC AR SHE 


Scene VII—Bass—Air de Phanuel (Oh shining stars )—Journet—Page 
25, libretto 
Scene XIJ—Phanuel—Bass—The Power of thy faith—Ansseau—Libretto 
page 37 
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Lakmé 


Music by Detipes (De-leeb ) 
From the Story, The Marriage of Lots 


Libretto by GouDINET and GILLE (final t and e silent) 


Jessy eset 

The scene is laid in India. Upton says of it in Standard 
Operas, that “though Lakmé is monotonous from sameness of 
color and lack of dramatic interest, there are many numbers 
which leave a charming impression by their grace, refinement, 
and genuine poetical effect.” 

Hubbard writes of this opera: “Especially appropriate is the 
scene in the jungle, which is filled with dreamy and senuous 
charm. The song, Lakimé, thy soft looks, has true pathos in it, 
while Lakmé’s Bell Song, with its wealth of ornamentation, is 
a piece of writing which not only forms the climax in brilliancy 
of the opera but has won triumphs for many a concert singer. 
Lakmé’s crooning, “Neath the dome is the gem of the third 
aC 

Dickinson calls Sylvia a masterpiece of its kind, and Kreh- 
biel speaks of the Oriental duet which Lakmé sings with her 
slave, as “a dreamy, sense-ensnaring, and hypnotic barcarole.” 
He calls the story worthless except to furnish motives for trop- 
ical scenery, Hindu dresses and Oriental music. 

Krehbiel calls the music of Lakmé exquisite and exotic. He 
considers it saturated with the languorous spirit of the East. 
He thinks that half a dozen of the melodies are lovely inven- 
tions of marked originzlity in both matter and treatment. The 
first half hour one’s fancy is taken completely captive but after 
that it becomes monotonous. 

Delibes’ lyrical moments show the most numerous indications 
of beauty; dramatic life and energy are absent from the score. 
Superficial loveliness is on at least half its pages. 

The opera was presented in New York in 1886 with Jessie 
Bartlett Davis, of Buttercup fame, as the contralto. Patti was 
the second Lakmé heard in New York. 
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Lakme 


(ECE AGO VEG SEs 


DELIBES 
1836-1891 


Clément Philibert Léo Delibes (Klamah Filebair Lao Der- 
leeb), was born at St. Germain du Val (Sa Zarmah Val), 1836. 
He came to Paris in 1848 and entered the Conservatoire and at 
the same time sang in the choirs of the Madeleine and other 
churches. In 1850 he obtained first prize 
for solfége (sight singing) at the Conserva- 
toire and studied piano, organ, harmony, 
and advanced composition under Bazin, 
Adolphe Adam and others. Through the 
influence of the last named he became ac- 
companist at the Théatre Lyrique (Taahtr 
[irek), and organistatioty| cai su Francois: 
which position he held from 1862 to 1871. 

He devoted himself from an early period 
to dramatic composition, writing more than Delibes 
eight operas. He also wrote a number of Courtesy The Mentor 
choruses for male voices and also for school children. In 1863 
he became accompanist at the opera and in 1865 second chorus 
master under Victor Massé (Massa). He kept this appoint- 
ment until 1872. By his position at the Opéra a new career 
was opened to him. He was commissioned to write a ballet in 
collaboration with a Polish musician whom he completely 
eclipsed. He was soon asked to write an entire ballet on the 
pretty comedy Coppélia (1870), which is rightly considered his 
most pleasing production, and has gained for him full recogni- 


tion. (Given at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, in 
LOZ): 
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In 1872 he published a collection of charming songs: Mvyrto, 
Les Filles de Cadix (La-Fe-ee Cadéx), Bonjour Suzon (Bo- 
zur), and others. In 1876 he wrote a grand mythological ballet, 
Sylvia, which confirmed his superiority in dance music, with 
which Theodore Thomas made America familiar. Delibes was 
still anxious to write a serious vocal work and produced a grand 
scena, La Mort d Orphée (d’Orfa) in 1878, Jean de Nivelle 
(Zah Nével), and Lakmé in 1883. Kassya, completed after the 
composer's death, was performed in 1893. Two other dramatic 
pieces remain in manuscript form. 

His more serious works have not such lasting charm as his 
lighter ones. Delibes is said by Grove to be one of the most 
meritorious composers of the modern French school. 

In 1877 Delibes was made Chevalier of the Legion of Hon- 
our. In 1881 he filled a vacant chair as professor of advanced 
composition at the Conservatoire and in December, 1884, he 
was elected a member of the Institute. 


LAKME 


MUSIC 


Vocal and Piano Score—French and Eng. ( Ditson) 
Selections—Small Orchestra—Arr. by C. J. Roberts (Carl Fischer, 


CO oa Ea 1.65 
Or Operatic Fantasies—Trio, vio., ’cello and piano—Arr. (Inter- 
amen ISIC EC OF) os. Se ee cn ee bse gre ce ee eed haved ecanes 15 
AGT 
Duet—Sop. and Alto—Sous le dome épais (’Neath yon dome) 
Cy SL oe 1D 


Libretto—Page 6 


Women’s Voices—Arr. Victor Harris—Pourquot dans les grands 


Verse Why do | love to roam?) 3 parts (Ditson, 13599)........ 16 
Libretto, page 18—Use first as a solo then follow with chorus 
ECAP AS 


Lakmé—Soprano—Indian Bell-song—Ou wa la jeune Hindoue 
(Where strays the Hindoo maiden?) Libretto page 30 (Schir- 
I ON a apd eos Os ae ke See N a Bags b Ss es 90 


ADDITIONAL MUSIG 


Coppelia—Small Orchestra Arr.—Tobani—Four Parts: Mazurka, 
Festival Dance, Valse of the Hours, March de la cloche....ea. 1.35 
Or 


Piano Solo—Coppelia or Sylvia (International Music Co.) ..... ea. 1.00 

Sop. Solo—L’Eclair—Quand de la nuit (Call me thine own) (Schir- 
MEL) aw vv eset a wie dwish cs isp auld 0) eka eye a Suey ec 50 

Delibes—Nymphs of the Wood—Women’s Voices (Schirmer)..... he 


Piano—Four hands—V alse lente from Sylvia (Carl Fischer, S 2581) .75 


VICTORERE CORRS 


EA Gale l 
Solo—Tenor—Gerald—page 16 libretto—Fantasie aux divins mensonges 
(Idle Fancies )—Rocca 


Solo—Sop.—Lakmé—Page 18 libretto—Pourquot dans les grands bois 
(Why love I thus to stray ?)—Bori 


AG r 
Solo—Sop.—Lakmé—Bell Song, page 30 libretto—Ou va la jeune Hin- 
doue (Where strays the Hindoo maiden?)—Garrison, Galli-Curci, 
Alda, Tetrazzini 
ACIZEI 
Solo—Tenor—Gerald, page 40 lbretto—Vieni al contenta prosondo (In 
forest depths )—McCormack and Kreisler 


Jongleur de Notre Dame 


Music by MASSENET 
From a Miracle Play, Etwu: de nacre by ANATOLE FRANCE 


Libretto by Maurice LENA 


Mary Garden as The Juggler 


Permission Dupont, Photographer 
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Jongleur de Notre Dame 
Music by MASSENET 


THE OPER 


Le Jongleur de Notre Dame was performed in New York in 
1908 with Mary Garden as Jean, the Juggler. The old mediae- 
val miracle play by Anatole France was made into a libretto by 
Maurice Lena. For the sake of introducing the female voice, 
Massenet rewrote the opera for Mary Garden. 

H. E. Krehbiel, in More Chapters of Opera, calls The Juggler 
a quaint and loveable tale. He thinks the music is more ingen- 
ious than inspired and says that it suggests an exaggerated 
eclecticism ranging from modern French to the ancient ecclesi- 
astical styles, with somewhat abrupt transitions from one style 
to the other. 

Henry T. Finck, in Massenet and His Operas, says of The 
Juggler that “it was Massenet’s seventeenth work. His critics 
had accused him of using frail femininity as the theme of his 
operas and when this plot came into his hands he felt that he 
had something different.” Mr. Finck continues: “No one who 
is capable of emotion can help being thrilled by the last scene 
which is as impressive as the final tableau in Parsifal. Mas- 
senet’s music here rises to sufficient height to create the proper 
atmosphere.” 

Old folk music 1s used in the market scene and also in the 
songs Jean sings to the Virgin. In the second act Massenet 
displays his contrapuntal skill in the church music. This act 
proves how unjust is the criticism that Massenet can only write 
pretty tunes. He has succeeded in introducing a humorous 
touch in his music. Among these 1s the drinking song, or Alle- 
luia du Vin (Va), and in Boniface’s praise of his viands on 
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the burro’s back. This opera miracle play is said by some 
critics to be a gem. 

Miss Garden succeeded admirably in disguising herself and 
enacted the poor unskilled juggier with pathos. Her singing 
of “Vierge mere d'amour (Virgin, mother of love), was de- 
lightful. The singing of M. Renaud (Rerno) in the song of 
the Christ-child was filled with tenderness. About 1917 The 
Juggler was given in its original form with a man singer as 
Jean. Mr. Devries made a success of the part but it 1s interest- 
ing to note that when M. Devries took the part of Jean, the 
advance sale was surprisingly small, whereas at other times the 
house was crowded. 


Jongleur de Notre Dame 


VET pee EG) ik: 


ANATOLE FRANCE 
1844-1924 


Anatole (final e silent) France was the writer of L’Etui de 
Nacre, from which Maurice Lena made the libretto for The 
Juggler of Notre Dame; also of the story from which the 
opera Thats was taken. He was born at Paris in 1844, died at 
Tours at eighty years of age. 
His real name is Jaques Ana- 
tole Thibault (Zak Tebo). He 
was born in a literary atmo- 
sphere, as his father was a 
bookseller into whose shop 
literary men came not only to 
buy but to discuss books. His 
first book was one of poems 
which appeared when he was 
24 years old. 

In three of his books, Le 
Livre de Mon Ami, Pierre 
Nozierre, and Le Petit Pierre 
are many reminiscences of his 
childhood. He literally steeped 
himself in the Greek and 
Roman classics and the Early 
Fathers of the Church—litera- 


Underwood and Underwood 


ture which powerfully influ- Anat 
; sae: in his eightieth year 
enced all his writings. He soon pyis picture is me to you for your 


- 1 : reproduction only and must not be 
realized that his best work syedicaran rented or loaned 


was to be done in prose of classic simplicity and purity of style. 
France wrote of his own style: ‘In language, a beautiful and 
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desirable simplicity is but an appearance, and results from the 
good order and sovereign economy of the different parts of 
speech.” The result being that “all his works were marked 
with a style which for translucency, felicity, melody, and appeal- 
ing grace was unsurpassed in the French literature of his 
time,’ says the New York Tribune at the time of his death. 

In philosophy France was a doubter; but even when he was 
the most satirical and ironical his shafts were dipped in honey 
which gave balm for the sting. 

Much of his life was spent in the office of librarian of the 
French Senate, in which his duties were light and his opportun- 
ities for reading and writing abundant. In 1870 he enlisted 
and fought valiantly. In 1914 he was indignant that he was 
not allowed to go to the front, but was made editor of the 
Bulletin des Armées which office he filled with vigor. 

Probably the best known of his novels are: Le Crime de 
Sylvestre Bonnard, which he published in 1881, and Thais, 
which appeared in 1891. The contrast between law and justice. 
is the theme of perhaps one of France’s noblest works, Crain- 
quebille. 

To philosophers France is said to appear the wisest of their 
kind. Renonvier (Rer-nohvéa) is said to have classed France 
among the sages. France was considered the dean of letters 
and one of the masters of prose of the last century. 

He was much interested in the Dreyfus case and since that 
time has been a militant politician, almost to the verge of 
anarchy. He was one of the most stanch supporters of Emile 
Zola. 

He was an officer of the Legion of Honor and was elected 
to the French Academy as the successor of Ferdinand de Les- 
seps, in 1896. In 1921 he received the Nobel Prize in literature. 

He did not marry until late in life. At the age of seventy-six 
he whimsically announced that he was going to begin life anew 
and in 1920 married a woman forty years his junior. 

The works of France have been translated by Frederick 
Chapman and published by John Lane. There is an article on 
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France in The French Procession, A Pageant of Great Writers, 
by Mme. Mary Duclaux, translated by Mary F. Robinson and 
published by Duffield & Co. One of the best portraits of him 
is ina recently published work, The Opinions of Anatole France 
by Paul Gsell. Another is by James Lewis May—Anatole 
France: The Man and His Work. 


Jongleur 
MUSIC 
Vocal and Piano Score—F. and E. (International Music Co.) 2707: $5.00 
Fantasia—Any number of Instruments—E. Tavan (International 
Music Co:) 0.00 fotecc eee. co. eae 1.25 


VICTOR RE GORD 


IgA ilk 


Solo—Bass—Legende de la Sauge (Legend of the Sage-brush)—Journet 
Page 21, libretto 


MISCELLANEOUS PROGRAM 


French 1f possible 


| Thais 
(Tah-ees) 
Music by MaAssENET 
Story by ANATOLE FRANCE 


Libretto by Louis GALLET 


Farrar and Amato as Thais and Athanaél 
Permission of White, Photographer, and The Metropolitan Opera Co. 
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Thais 


ie) bi haw 


The operatic Thats is the invention of Anatole France, who 
borrowed her name for a courtesan of Alexandria some cen- 
turies after the historic woman lived. With the help of sug- 
gestions borrowed from the stories of innumerable saints who 
fled from the vices of the world into the desert, changing the 
name of the unfortunate zealot, Louis Galletiieueme 9) 
made an opera libretto out of France’s story. The admirers of — 
“Art for art’s sake” have reason to rejoice at the teatmemumt 
received. There are splendid dramatic possibilities in it. 

Some think that the opera was written for the sake of sup- — 
plying something new and startling for the Paris opera. The | 
story is one of a sinner who becomes a saint and a saint who 
becomes a sinner. Anatole France pictures Thazs as a soul long- 
ing to find the better side of life. From this point of view her 
sudden conversion is not so impossible. 

Henry T. Finck says that this undoubtedly is one of the best 
plots ever borrowed from a novel. The subject is peculiarly 
‘suited to the style of Massenet, as he shared with Gounod a 
special facility for treating the conflict of the worldly with the 
religious emotions. As this subject was so sympathetic to him 
he succeeded in writing some of his most inspired music. 

The.intermezzo, called a Religious Meditation, has made a 
strong appeal to all. It is a solo for violin accompanied by harp 
and strings. It 1s a heart-song which enchants experts as well 
as the general public. It symbolizes the conversion of Thats. 
Massenet uses the same melody in the oasis when Athanael 
(Ahtanahel) has forgotten everything but Thais and again in 
the death scene of Thats, to picture the passing of her soul. 
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The duo in the oasis is one of the gems of the opera, Baigne 
d’eau les mains (Ban d’o la ma) (Bathe in water thy hands), 
and even of any of Massenet’s operas. 

The music follows the plot in all its emotional color, from 
the chant of monks to the scenes of luxury in Alexandria. The 
music in the scene before the house of Thais envelopes the hear- 
ers with a hypnotizing rhythmic figure and contrasts vividly 
with Athanael’s stern voice. There is also great contrast in the 
intermezzo of the third act which depicts Athanael’s frenzied 
return to the oasis and the peaceful, sad song of the nuns. To 
the role of Athanael, Massenet has given some of the best 
music of the opera. One of his most effective songs is the one 
he sings to the city of Alexandria when he comes to save Thais. 

The scene of Athanael’s confession to the monk, of his 
complete fall when he curses God and man in his horror at 
losing Thais, is also one of the strong numbers. The descrip- 
tion of his journey and his state of mind as he goes down the 
Nile to the dying Thais is extremely dramatic. His face was 
so lined that the nuns fled in terror from him. 

The opera was written for Sibyl Sanderson, who created the 
title role at Paris in 1894. Mr. Krehbiel gives in some detail 
the controversy between Mary Garden and Lena Cavaliere in 
regard to Thats in his book, More Chapters of Opera. The 
opera was sung six times in New York in 1909-10 by Miss 
Garden and M. Renaud (Rerno). Mr. Krehbiel says that with 
this opera French music won its second triumph. The charm 
of Miss Garden’s personality was felt, but her singing compelled 
less tribute. Maurice Renaud as Athanael carries the absolute 
conviction of his power to save. 

During the season of 1924-25 at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, Thats was the only Massenet opera per- 
formed, and that three times. 
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Thais 
LAE COMPOSER 
MASSENET 


(See page 49) 


MUSIS 
Piano and Vocal Score—F. and E. (International Music Co.)...... $5.00 
Vio. and Piano—Le dernier sommeil de la vierge (The virgin’s last 
slumber) Prelude (Hermann) (Sciirmer) —7i3e2e 50 
Meditation—Vio. and Piano—(International Music Co.)........... 50 
Operatic Fantasies—E. Tavan—(International Music Co.) ........ 1:50 


VIGTORGRECORDS 


\ les 


Solo—Bar.—Rufto—Aime fanciullo ancora (Whilst yet a simple youth) 
—Libretto—Rullman, Fr., page 6—Athanael (Hélas! enfant encore) 


Solo—Bar.—Whitehill, Ruffo—Ecco la terrible citta (That awful city) 
—Libretto—Rullman—Fr., page 8—Athanael—Voila donc la cité 


A alee LT 
Violin—Meditation—Maud Powell, Kreisler, Elman—Farrar—Inter- 
mezzo 
Duet—Athanael and Thais—D’acqua asperginu—Sop. and Bar., Janni 
and Battistini—Libretto—Rullman—Fr., page 28—Baigne d’eau tes 


mains 
EDISON RECORDS 
ACT I 
Solo—Bar.—Laurenti—V oila donc la terrible cité 
ACT II 
Scene I—Scené du miroir—Alice Verlet 
ING IPARG! 


Violin—Meditation—Albert Spalding 
Duo de loasis—Alice Verlet and Arthur Middleton 
Te souvient-il—Alice Verlet and Arthur Middleton 
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Louise 


Libretto and Music by GusTAVE CHARPENTIER (Shar-pah-te-a ) 


Weha (Odessa 


The opera Louise has been a sensation both in Europe and 
America. The first presentation was at Paris in 1900. 

Charpentier described his work as a musical romance: “I 
have a descriptive part composed of decoration, scenic sur- 
roundings, and a musical atmosphere in which my characters 
move; then I have the purely dramatic part, devoted wholly to 
the action. I have wished to give the lyric impression of the 
sensations that I reap in our beautiful, fairy-like modern life.” 
The point of the drama is the clashing of the love for home and 
family and the longing of Louise for liberty, pleasure and the 
desire to live as she wishes. 

Louise is considered Charpentier’s greatest work. The music 
is said to be full of power and realism, and even the street cries 
are echoed in its measures. 
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Louise 
EEE GO ivi OS bake 
CHARPENTIER 
(1860—) 

Gustave Charpentier was born at Dienze, France, in 1860. 
He was graduated from the Paris Conservatoire and was a 
pupil of Massenet. He also 
won the Prix de Rome. His 
life there resulted in the pleas- 
ing orchestral suite, /mpres- 
sions of Italy. This consisted 
of five tone-pictures entitled, 
Serenade, at the Fountain, On 
Mule Back, On the Summits, 
and Naples. On his return he 
lived among the working 
people of Montmartre and 
their Witesrsetectlected mangas 
later works. ‘The composer’s 
greatest work, however, is the 
opera Louise. 

Charpentier has been ac- 
claimed by enthusiastic friends 
as the greatest successor of 
Gounod. The public had given 
a large measure of admiration Charpentier 
to Louise but none of these Courtesy 
things succeeded in making Julien popular. 1t was tedious and 
a failure even:though performed by such favorites as Farrar 
and Caruso. The story of Julien may be found in More Chap- 
ters of Opera by Henry E. Krehbiel. Both these operas have 
been given in New York. 


NEO SLC 

Vocal and Piano Score—French and Eng.—(Internat’! Music Co.) $5.00 
iG DOLE 

Scene 1—Sop. Solo—Louise—Dej/ui le jour (F’er since the day) 

Duet following—Sop. and Tenor—Louise and Julien............ Score 
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Monna Vanna 
Music by HENry FEvrier (Favrea) 
Text by Maurice MAETERLINCK 


Libretto by CLAUDE AVELING 


BG) PE Rey 


Monna Vanna was first performed at Paris in 1909; the 
Chicago Opera Company gave the first performance in America 
in New York in 1914 with Mary Garden in the leading role and 
Lucien Muratore as the chief male character. 

Mr. Krehbiel says that the theme of Monna Vanna is the 
same as the legend of Lady Godiva. He also believes that the 
dramatic and literary value of the play would evaporate if para- 
phrased so that tunes might be adjusted to it. He considers the 
music which Feévrier has written to it dull—a hindrance rather 
than a help. Gustav Kobbé, in The Complete Opera Book, says 
Monna Vanna is as commonplace as this coniposer’s other opera, 
Gismonda. 

In an essay on Maeterlinck, in Essays on Modern Dramatists 
by William Lyon Phelps of Yale, is given quite a long exposi- 
tion of Monna Vanna. ‘The author quotes a letter from Maeter- 
linck stating that the scene from Monna Vanna between Prinzi- 
valle and Trivulzio was inspired by the reading of Browning’s 
Luria. Mr. Phelps says that Monna Vanna is a steady success 
on the operatic stage. Maeterlinck’s philosophy is summed up 
in the one word—Love, which is the fulfillment of the law— 
the final philosophy and religion. 

With Monna Vanna, Maeterlinck comes to a turning point. 
He leaves his career as “a literary dramatist” and enters that of 
a practical playwright. Monna Vanna is called a brilliant play, 
full of contrasts, conflict and passion. The question before the 
audience is, Can a woman be physically dishonored and spirit- 
ually pure? Should a woman sacrifice her “honor” for her 
country as boldly as her life? 
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Ibsen, in A Doll’s House, and Maeterlinck, in Monna Vanna, 
are cach trying to teach the supremacy of Love. Maeterlinck 
calls Monna Vanna a true heroine. The husband of Monna 
Vanna and Nora in The Doll's House are each thinking of jus 
honor, not of his wife’s suffering. 


THE AUCEOR: 
MAETERLINCK 
(1862—) 


Maurice Maeterlinck, who has been accepted as one of the 
great writers of the world, and as a famous mystic, is the 
writer of the books upon which both Monna Vanna and Pélléas 
and Mélisande are founded. Wiailliam Lyon Phelps describes 
Maeterlinck as “hearty, al- 
though his works are full of 
symbolism and _ spiritual sig- 
nificance.) levcalls *him “one 
of the greatest dramatists of 
modern times, the foremost 
living writer.” 

Although practically all of 
his writings cre in prose, he is 
commonly spoken of as a poet 
—a recognition of the spirit 
and quality of his writings. 
By some he is called ‘the Bel- 
gian Shakespeare, a Poet of 
dreams.”’ 

Maurice Maeterlinck was 
born at Ghent of an old Flem- 
ish family and was educated at 
a Jesuit College, where the 


religion made a lasting impres- __, Maeterlinck 
5 f ’ Permission of Dodd, Mead & Co. 
s10n, though he is neither a In Maeterlinck by Edward Thomas 


Protestant nor a Catholic but a lifelong student of religion. 
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Ethical ideas have formed the foundation for much of his 
work and his chief source of inspiration is the Bible. Maeter- 
linck wrote, as quoted in Barrett Clark’s The Continental 
Drama of To-day (1914), “What matters it that a play be well 
written, well thought out, human and, if possible, super-human, 
in the deepest significance of the term?” Maeterlinck also 
wrote: “Great poetry, looked at ciosely, is composed of three 
principal elements—heauty of language, the painting of nature 
and our sentiments, and the idea which the poet makes for him- 
self of the unknown in which to float the beings which he cre- 
ates, of the mystery which controls them and presides over their 
destinies. Nearly always the greatness depends on an allusion 
to the mysteries, to human destiny, to some bond between the 
visible and the invisible world.” 

The love of “silence” in Maeterlinck’s plays, arises, so Mr. 
Phelps thinks, from the desire every artist has for a better 
means of communication than spoken words. Maeterlinck is 
called a master of suspense. Huis words are easy but the sig- 
nificance is obscure. His plays are recommended for beginners 
in French, the language is so simple. 

Maeterlinck’s “obscurity” arises from the fact that he is 
oppressed by the environment of vast mysteries which he is 
Gyemme@yiiest0 express to the reader; “Mr. Phelps considers 
Maeterlinck a greater writer than philosopher; a greater master 
of style than of thought. Maeterlinck loves metaphysical spec- 
ulation; he has studied and reflected much; he knows ancient 
writers, and Carlyle and Emerson by heart. Even so he is 
f@remeereamer than Interpreter.’ He is considered by Mr. 
Phelps a great writer, dramatist and artist. ‘The ‘truths’ of 
his philosophy are often mere fashions of thought; but Beauty 
endures forever.” 


MONNA VANNA 


MUSIC 


Vocal and Piano Score—(French) (International Music Co.)...... $5.00 
Fantasia—For orchestra any size (International Music Co.) ...... 1.50 


MISCELLANEOUS PROGRAM 
Ni 


Pélléas and Mélisande 


Music by CLaupE DEBussy 
Play by Maurice MArETERLINCK 


Mary Fitch Wat- 
kins, in: first Aid-to 
the Opera Goer, de- 
scribes this opera as 
“a dream induced by 
music, or music born 
Ofmamlteat. cuss: lL sis 
vague, shadowy, 1nco- 
herent. The libretto, 
taken from Maeter- 
linck’s play, is a visual- 
ization of a faded tap- 
estry, a succession of 
moods, of pictures, of 
emotions. No one but 
Debussy could have 
SCumietOmiiUsic: alee). 
léas and Mélisande is 
really the culmination 
of Debussy’s work. 
In it he has combined 
all of the characteris- 
tics shown in his other 
works. The selection 
of Maeterlinck’s play 
also was along the 
same lines of mysti- 
cism and fancy as the 
poems he had used for 
his songs. It is des- 


‘ 


cribeds.as beineeeras 


Pree G) Eres 


Pélléas and Mélisande 


As presented by the Schubert 
Stamford, Conn. 


Opera Group, 


fragrant as the flowers in the old garden of Allemonds and as 
fresh as the sea.” 

Maeterlinck says: “Every chef d’oeuvre should be a symbol, 
and a symbol does not tolerate the active co-operation of human 
beings.” It is for this reason that he places a transparent gauze 
screen in front of the actors. Debussy’s music emphasizes the 
illusion of the play and brings out its hidden meanings. The 
musical setting is like that of no other opera. The ‘“‘speech- 
melody” is like Gregorian chanting. The characters of the 
drama are upheld by the music but never submerged. This 
lovely music-drama when called to the mind “casts a spell of 
dreams and many colored sounds.” 

Debussy was thirteen years in writing this work. Its appeal 
is to the imagination rather than to the emotions. William Lyon 
Phelps considers this opera more beautiful and more natural 
than the play. Mr. Phelps puts in plain terms the story over 
which he says Maeterlinck throws a veil making the lovers 
struggle helplessly as children in the night. The work was 
produced at Paris in 1902, and in New York in 1908; it was 
also given in 1924. 


Pélléas and Mélisande 


iis COMPOSER 
DEBUSSY 


(1862-) 


Claude-Achille (Asheel) Debussy was born at St. Germain- 
Sieiememeoa Zatma a.Lay), France, 1862. He began his 
studies at the Paris Conservatoire and gained his first medal 
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when twelve years old, and secured several between that and 
the Prix de Rome, which he received by 
writing the cantata, L’Enfant Prodigue 
(Lahfah Prodig), when only twenty-two 
years old. 

Shortly after leaving Rome he went to 
Russia where he taught a number of 
wealthy young Russians. While there he 
took every opportunity to hear the string 
bands of the gipsies. From his success at 
the Conservatoire it may be seen that he 
was a diligent student of the fundamental Debussy 
and classical music and that the style in CON ear” 
which he writes is not from a lack of knowledge, but from 
choice. 


One authority states that Debussy’s critical writings show 
that he respects the works of Bach, Weber, and Rameau 
(Ramo). While he has blazed a trail in a new forest still he 
has traversed all the old paths. One cause which has influenced 
his style was the bells and bugles which he heard as a young 
man while serving with his regiment. In the overtones of 
these he took great delight and upon them he has formed 
chords. The notes of the, harmonics on C ares) G@= Ge ee. 
G, Bb, C, D, E, F##;-G, A, Bb, B, and) Cw iiceiemeemar 
combined in the ordinary way. 

As we all know there have been gradual changes in the way 
in which intervals and chords have been acceptable to our ears. 
I will only give one instance: Thirds and sixths, which we 
consider most melodious in combination, were, when first intro- 
duced in the Eleventh Century, considered inharmonious, and 
not until the sixteenth century were they looked upon with real 
favor. 

Debussy has gone back to the old church modes for his scales, 
which give an added, unusual touch. Also some of his music 
seems to have come from the early Hebrew service, and the 
Greeks. His music may be considered a link between the pres- 
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ent and the old world past. Debussy is in close sympathy with 
the impressionistic painters and his work has been called 
“musical impressionism”. He employs sounds as colors and 
blends them in various ways. This music appeals to the 
imagination and invites the atmosphere of legend and dream. 

Works: From Rome Debussy sent to the Société des Beaux 
Arts (Soceata da Bo zahrt), Printemps (Prahtah), a sym- 
phonic suite. This was declared to be insufficiently precise in 
form and design by M. Ambroise Thomas, Charles Gounod, 
Delibes, Massenet, and Saint-Saens, who were the judges. The 
next year followed La Demoiselle Elue (Demwasel alii), in- 
spired by Rosetti’s Blessed Damosel. This was judged as 
having vagueness of expression though possibly justified on 
account of the style of the poem. 

Debussy has chosen invariably delicate, intangible subjects 
and flights of fancy for his music. His nature impressions are 
chosen to expand evanescent, shadowy thoughts which he de- 
picts in sounds. 

His next work, L’apres-midi dun faune, is based on 
Stéphane Mallarmeé’s poem. It is called by Debussy, “a prélude 
_ symphonique.”’ The whole scoring is of cobweb delicacy. This 
was followed by Nocturnes, which is of the same type— 
ethereal. Other orchestral pieces followed as well as songs 
and music for the pianoforte. For the discussion of these see 
Claude Achille Debussy. by Mrs. Franz Liebach, Published by 
Wounmeleane.Co., New York. 


MUSIC 
Vocal and Piano Score—French (International Music Co.)........ $5.00 
Trio—Violin, Cello, and Piano—Arr. by Alder (International 
MRM Me aoe Ao, Se. a css codlg sce: «vias 2s Haale pola hu eaaa s 1.50 


Pantomime—lIn costume, out of doors. One person reading the libretto 
with the piano score played almost complete during the reading. 
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Prices of Opera Scores 


LIAR el Weuh Halévy $5.00 International Music Co. F 
Zon A GS ik Gounod 2.00 Ditson or Schirmer F&E 
3 ROMEO AND 

AOU TM E he Gounod 2.50 Schirmer F&E 
4 MIGNON Thomas 2.50. Ditson or Schirmer F&E 
5 CARMEN Bizet 2.50 Ditson or Schirmer F&E 
6 SAMSON AND 

DALILAFH Saint-Saéns 2.50 Ditson or Schirmer F&E 
7 HERODIADE § Massenet 5.00 International Music Co. F 
8 LAKME Delibes 3.00 Ditson F 
9 JONGLEUR DE 

NOTRE DAME Massenet 5.00 International Music Co. F 
LOR TEATS Massenet 5.00 International Music Co. F & E 
LiLo hs Charpentier 5.00 International Music Co. F 
12 MONNA 

VANNA évrier 5.00 International Music Co. F&E 


13 PELLEAS AND 
MELISANDE _ Debussy 5.00 International Music Co. F&E 


ADDRESSES OF PUBLISHERS OF MUSIC ANDRE 


Oliver Ditson Co. - - - - Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

G. Schirmer - - - - 3 East 43rd. St., New sYorkmuGicy 

International Music Co. - - 5 Columbus Circle, New York City 
LIBREOTOS 

Oliver. Ditson Co. - - - - Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

Fred Rullman - - - - 17 E. 42nd St., New YorkeGity 
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French Pronunciation 


An attempt has been made to indicate, somewhat, the French pronun- 
ciation. If the pronunciation of letters is like those in English no note 
is made. 

As in other foreign languages: 

1 is ee, e 1s 4, a is ah, u in French is ooe,. pronounced together, 


NASATSSOUNDS 
In the following combinations of vowel and consonant, the final letter 
is practically silent, indicating only a nasal sound. 
em and en are like an in the French word dans, but not held as long; 
im is like fin tas 
on like bon, bo; 
un like brun, brut. 


COMPOUND VOWELS 
eu is like e in (h) er, but longer ; 
eau and au are like oh; 
oi and oe are like wah and moi in French; 
ou is like oo in root; 
ai is like a in (h) ay, as in the French words j’ai. 
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SO ENDS ORY E 

Pemolike € in (h) er; 

2 é, acute accent, is like ay in (h) ay spoken quickly as in the French 
word été; 

Geeecereraveraccent, is like a in pear, and pére in French; 

4 @é, circumflex accent, is like e in their (thair), and étre in French. 

Final e unless marked é is not pronounced in speaking, but in singing 
an extra syllable is added and the e is like e in (h) er. 


CONSONANTS 

Final consonants should be connected with the next word when it 

begins with a vowel. 
c before 1 is like s; without the ¢ (cedillé) c is like k; ch is like sh 

except when followed by a consonant, then it is lke k in chronology 

d final, when connected with the next word is like cs 

eg before e and i is like z in pleasure; 

gn is liquid like y in yonder ; 

h is occasionally sounded, always silent after t; 

j is like z or s in pleasure; 

the liquid 1, whether double or single, is like y- Il in William, Wilyum; 
as in the French word fille, fe-é; 

ph is usually like f; 

r in er is silent unless connected to the next word beginning with a 
vowel ; 

f hnalisspronounced after a, 1, 0, u; 

s at the beginning of words is like s in sister; between two vowels ‘s 
like z; 

s when connected with the following word is like z; 

x or ex followed by a vowel is like gz in exit; when final and joined 
to the following word it is like z. 

The final consonants not sounded in words when alone or at the end 
Oi wtesemiencesare: d, 2, h, n, s, t, x, z. 

In French words the accent is evenly distributed, or possibly on the 
last syllable. 

I: French words “ over the second of two vowels indicates that each 
is sounded—Thais—Ta-ees——Saint Saens—Sah-Sah-ah. 


BREN CHeDICTIONARIES 
Large French-English and English-French—Cassell & Co., London. 
Medium Size French-English Dictionary—New Handy Dictionary— 
By G. E. Wessely—Pub. by D. Mackay, Phil. 
Pocket New Pronouncing Dictionary—A. Mandel. 
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Opera at Home or Club 


The delightful French Operas which you are 
studying in this book should be supplemented 
by added enjoyment of other operas—Italian, 
German, Russian, and American. 


“What We Hear in Music” (Faulkner), 
should be in every musician’s library. It gives 
the history of Opera, its beginning, rise, and 
climax with the great Wagner music dramas 
four hundred and fifty-one pages profusely 


illustrated. 


“The Victrola Book of the Opera” gives you 
the dates, authors, composers, plot, and story 
by acts and scenes, with fine illustrations of 
more than one hundred operas. 


With these texts and incomparable Victor 
records, sung and played by the world’s great- 
est artists, you may enjoy fine operatic pro- 
grams in the comfort of your own home. 


Be sure that these great records are repro- 
duced on the genuine Victrola. 


Educational Department 


Camden, N. J. 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Apoptep BY The National Federation of Music Clubs 


A STUDY COURSE 


IN 


MUSIC UNDERSTANDING 


First Year 


fear ONDAMENTALS OF MUSIC 


By PROF. KARL W. GEHRKENS 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 


Second Year 


PROM SONG TO SYMPHONY 


A Manual of Music Appreciation 
By PROF. DANIEL GREGORY MASON 


Columbia University, New York City 


Third Year 
hie sotenAl INSTRUMENTS 


PieOrernWGAK STILLMAN KELLEY 
Western College for Women, Oxford, Ohio 


Fourth Year 
fOr oe MUSICAL PROGRESS 


A Manual of Music History 
Beeb kok CLARENCE G. HAMILTON 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 


Managing Editor, WILLIAM ARMS FISHER 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Composer, Critic, and Editor of The Musicians Library, The Music Students 
Library, The Music Students Piano Course, etc. 


Price Each $1.50 Net 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


178-179 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 
Chas. H. Ditson & Co., 8-10-12 East 34th St., New York 
Order of your local dealer 


Berl Feel oo bal ese 


M US IC Age 
UARTERLY 


Edited by O. G. SONNECK 


“The Musical Quarterly is the best magazine or periodical on music 


published—the only one I read from cover to cover.’—J. VuicToR 
ERGQUIST. 
Per Copy 75 Cents By the Year $3.00 


Appears January, April, July, October 
Published by 


aera oer INC. NEW MOAR 
=a ee 


The Annual Register of Women’s Clubs 
and National Organizations 
in America 


“50 year-books in one’, giving State and General Fed- 
eration officers and committees, State Federation Club 
lists and presidents’ addresses. 


Price $3.10 


Splendid medium for advertising lectures, musical 
talent, etc. Lecturer’s section goes out 1n advance to 
program committees all over the country. 


ADDRESS: Helen M. Winslow 
Shirley Massachusetts 
(From November to April, Hotel Brunswick, Boston) 
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